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Dwight Macdonald 


A THEORY OF MASS CULTURE 


For about a century, Western culture has really been two cultures: the 
traditional kind—let us call it “High Culture’—that is chronicled in the 
textbooks, and a ‘Mass Culture’ manufactured wholesale for the market. 
In the old art forms, the artisans of Mass Culture have long been at work: 
in the novel, the line stretches from Eugéne Siie to Lloyd C. Douglas; in 
music, from Offenbach to tin-pan alley; in art, from the chromo to 
Maxtield Parrish and Norman Rockwell; in architecture, from Victorian 
Gothic to suburban Tudor. Mass Culture has also developed new media of 
its own, into which the serious artist rarely ventures: radio, the movies, 
comic books, detective stories, science-fiction, television. 

It is sometimes called ‘Popular Culture’,* but I think ‘Mass Culture’ a 
more accurate term, since its distinctive mark is that it is solely and 
directly an article for mass consumption, like chewing gum. A work of 
High Culture is occasionally popular, after all, though this is increasingly 
rare. Thus Dickens was even more popular than his contemporary, G. A. 





1As I did myself in ‘A Theory of Popular Culture’ (Politics, February, 1944) parts of which 
have been used or adapted in the present article. 
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A Theory of Mass Culture 


Henty, the difference being that he was an artist, communicating his 
individual vision to other individuals, while Henty was an impersonal 
manufacturer of an impersonal commodity for the masses. 


The Nature of Mass Culture 

The historical reasons for the growth of Mass Culture since the early 
1800’s are well known. Political democracy and popular education broke 
down the old upper-class monopoly of culture. Business enterprise found 
a profitable market in the cultural demands of the newly awakened 
masses, and the advance of technology made possible the cheap production 
of books, periodicals, pictures, music, and furniture, in sufficient quantities 
to satisfy this market. Modern technology also created new media like the 
movies and television which are specially well adapted to mass manu- 
facture and distribution. 

The phenomenon is thus peculiar to modern times and differs radically 
from what was hitherto known as art or culture. It is true that Mass 
Culture began as, and to some extent still is, a parasitic, a cancerous 
growth on High Culture. As Clement Greenberg pointed out in “Avant- 
Garde and Kitsch’ (Partisan Review, Fall, 1939): ‘The precondition of 
kitsch [a German term for “ Mass Culture’’] is the availability close at hand 
of a fully-matured cultural tradition, whose discoveries, acquisitions, and 
perfected self-consciousness kitsch can take advantage of for its own ends.’ 
The connexion, however, is not that of the leaf and the branch but rather 
that of the caterpillar and the leaf. Kitsch ‘mines’ High Culture the way 
improvident frontiersmen mine the soil, extracting its riches and putting 
nothing back. Also, as kitsch develops, it begins to draw on its own past, 
and some of it evolves so far away from High Culture as to appear quite 
disconnected from it. 

It is also true that Mass Culture is to some extent a continuation of the 
old Folk Art which until the Industrial Revolution was the culture of the 
common people, but here, too, the differences are more striking than 
the similarities. Folk Art grew from below. It was a spontaneous, autoch- 
thonous expression of the people, shaped by themselves, pretty much 
without the benefit of High Culture, to suit their own needs. Mass 
Culture is imposed from above. It is fabricated by technicians hired by 
businessmen; its audiences are passive consumers, their participation 
limited to the choice between buying and not buying. The Lords of kitsch, 
in short, exploit the cultural needs of the masses in order to make a profit 
and/or to maintain their class rule—in Communist countries, only the 
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second purpose obtains. (It is very different to satisfy popular tastes, as 
Robert Burns’ poetry did, and to exploit them, as Hollywood does.) Folk 
Art was the people’s own institution, their private little kitchen-garden 
walled off from the great formal park of their masters’ High Culture. But 
Mase Culture breaks down the wall, integrating the masses into a debased 
form of High Culture and thus becoming an instrument of political 
domination. If one had no other data to go on, the nature of Mass Culture 
would reveal capitalism to be an exploitative class society and not the 
harmonious commonwealth it is sometimes alleged to be. The same goes 
even more strongly for Soviet Communism and its special kind of Mass 
Culture. 


Mass Culture: U.S.S.R. 

‘Everybody’ knows that America is a land of Mass Culture, but it is not so 
generally recognised that so is the Soviet Union. Certainly not by the 
Communist leaders, one of whom has contemptuously observed that the 
American people need not fear the peace-loving Soviet state which has 
absolutely no desire to deprive them of their Coca-Cola and comic books. 
Yet the fact is that the U.S.S.R. is even more a land of Mass Culture than 
is the U.S.A. This is less easily recognisable, because their Mass Culture is 
in form just the opposite of ours, being one of propaganda and pedagogy 
rather than of entertainment. None the less, it has the essential quality of 
Mass, as against High or Folk, Culture: it is manufactured for mass con- 
sumption by technicians employed by the ruling class and is not an 
expression of either the individual artist or the common people themselves. 
Like our own, it exploits rather than satisfies the cultural needs of the 
masses, though for political rather than commercial reasons. Its quality is 
even lower: our Supreme Court building is tasteless and pompous but not 
to the lunatic degree of the proposed new Palace of the Soviets, a huge 
wedding-cake of columns mounting up to an eighty-foot statue of Lenin; 
Soviet movies are so much duller and cruder than our own that even the 
American comrades shun them; the childish level of serious Soviet maga- 
zines devoted to matters of art or philosophy has to be read to be believed, 
and as for the popular press, it is as if Colonel McCormick ran every 
periodical in America. 


Gresham’s Law in Culture 


The separation of Folk Art and High Culture in fairly watertight compart-_ 
ments corresponded to the sharp line once drawn between the common 
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people and the aristocracy. The irruption of the masses onto the political 
stage has broken down this compartmentation, with disastrous cultural 
results. Whereas Folk Art had its own special quality, Mass Culture is at 
best a vulgarised reflection of High Culture. And whereas High Culture 
could formerly ignore the mob and seek to please only the cognoscenti, it 
must now compete with Mass Culture or be merged into it. 

The problem is acute in the United States and not just because a prolific 
Mass Culture exists here. If there were a clearly defined cultural élite, then 
the masses could have their kitsch and the élite could have its High Culture, 
with everybody happy. But the boundary is blurred. A statistically signi- 
ficant part of the population, I venture to guess, is chronically confronted 
with a choice between going to the movies or to a concert, between read- 
ing Tolstoy or a detective story, between looking at old masters or at a 
TV show; i.e., the pattern of their cultural lives is ‘open’ to the point of 
being porous. Good art competes with kitsch, serious ideas compete with 
commercialised formula—and the advantage lies all on one side. There 
seems to be a Gresham’s Law in cultural as well as monetary circulation: 
bad stuff drives out the good, since it is more easily understood and 
enjoyed. It is this facility of access which at once sells kitsch on a wide 
market and also prevents it from achieving quality.* Clement Greenberg 
writes that the special esthetic quality of kitsch is that it “predigests art for 
the spectator and spares him effort, provides him with a shortcut to the 
pleasures of art that detours what is necessarily difficult in genuine art’ 
because it includes the spectator’s reactions in the work of art itself instead 
of forcing him to make his own responses. Thus ‘Eddie Guest and the 
Indian Love Lyrics are more “poetic” than T. S. Eliot and Shakespeare’. 
And so, too, our “collegiate Gothic’ like the Harkness Quadrangle at Yale 
is more picturesquely Gothic than Chartres, and a pin-up girl smoothly 
airbrushed by Petty is more sexy than a real naked woman. 

When to this ease of consumption is added kitsch’s ease of production 
because of its standardised nature, its prolific growth is easy to understand. 
It threatens High Culture by its sheer pervasiveness, its brutal, over- 
whelming quantity. The upper classes, who begin by using it to make 
money from the crude tastes of the masses and to dominate them politically, 


2The success of Reader’s Digest illustrates the law. Here is a magazine that has achieved a 
fantastic circulation—some fifteen millions, much of which is accounted for by its foreign 
editions, thus showing that kitsch by no means appeals only to Americans—simply by reducing 
to even lower terms the already superficial formula of other periodicals. By treating a theme 
in two pages which they treat in six the Digest becomes three times as ‘readable’ and three 
times as superficial. 
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end by finding their own culture attacked and even threatened with 
destruction by the instrument they have thoughtlessly employed. (The 
same irony may be observed in modern politics, where most swords seem 
to have two edges; thus Nazism began as a tool of the big bourgeoisie 
and the army Junkers but ended by using them as its tools.) 


Homogenised Culture 


Like nineteenth-century capitalism, Mass Culture is a dynamic, revolu- 
tionary force, breaking down the old barriers of class, tradition, taste, and 
dissolving all cultural distinctions. It mixes and scrambles everything 
together, producing what might be called homogenised culture, after 
another American achievement, the homogenisation process that distri- 
butes the globules of cream evenly throughout the milk instead of allow- 
ing them to float separately on top. It thus destroys all values, since 
value-judgments imply discrimination. Mass Culture is very, very demo- 
cratic: it absolutely refuses to discriminate against, or between, anything 
or anybody. All is grist to its mill, and all comes out finely ground indeed. 

Consider Life, a typical homogenised mass-circulation magazine. It 
appears on the mahogany library tables of the rich, the glass end-tables of 
the middle-class, and the oilcloth-covered kitchen tables of the poor. Its 
contents are as thoroughly homogenised as its circulation. The same issue 
will contain a serious exposition of atomic theory alongside a disquisition 
on Rita Hayworth’s love-life; photos of starving Korean children picking 
garbage from the ruins of Pusan and of sleek models wearing adhesive 
brassieres; an editorial hailing Bertrand Russell on his eightieth birthday 
(‘A GREAT MIND IS STILL ANNOYING AND ADORNING OUR AGE’) 
across from a full-page photo of a housewife arguing with an umpire at a 
baseball game (“MOM GETS THUMB’); a cover announcing in the same 
size type ‘A NEW FOREIGN POLICY, BY JOHN FOSTER DULLES’ and 
*KERIMA: HER MARATHON KISS IS A MOVIE SENSATION ; nine colour 
pages of Renoirs plus a memoir by his son, followed by a full page picture 
of a roller-skating horse. The advertisements, of course, provide even 
more scope for the editor’s homogenising talents, as when a full-page photo 
of a ragged Bolivian peon grinningly drunk on coca leaves (which 
Mr. Luce’s conscientious reporters tell us he chews to narcotise his chronic 
hunger pains) appears opposite an ad. of a pretty, smiling, well-dressed 
American mother with her two pretty, smiling, well-dressed children (a 
boy and a girl of course—children are always homogenised in American 
ads.) looking raptly at a clown on a TV set (“RCA VICTOR BRINGS YOU 
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A NEW KIND OF TELEVISION—SUPER SETS WITH ‘“‘PICTURE 
POWER’’’). The peon would doubtless find the juxtaposition piquant if 
he could afford a copy of Life which, fortunately for the Good Neighbour 
policy, he cannot. 


Academicism and Avantgardism 

Until about 1930, High Culture tried to defend itself against the encroach- 
ments of Mass Culture in two opposite ways: Academicism, or an attempt 
to compete by imitation; and Avantgardism, or a withdrawal from 
competition. 

Academicism is kitsch for the élite: spurious High Culture that is out- 
wardly the real thing but actually as much a manufactured article as the 
cheaper cultural goods produced for the masses. It is recognised at the 
time for what it is only by the Avantgardists. A generation or two later, 
its real nature is understood by everyone and it quietly drops into the 
same oblivion as its franker sister-under-the-skin. Examples are painters 
like Bougereau and Rosa Bonheur, critics like Edmund Clarence Stedman 
and Edmund Gosse, the Beaux Arts school of architecture, composers like 
the late Sir Edward Elgar, poets like Stephen Phillips, and novelists like 
Alphonse Daudet, Arnold Bennett, James Branch Cabell and Somerset 
Maugham. 

The significance of the Avantgarde movement (by which I mean poets 
like Rimbaud, novelists like Joyce, composers like Stravinsky, and painters 
like Picasso) is that it simply refused to compete. Rejecting Academicism 
—and thus, at a second remove, also Mass Culture—it made a desperate 
attempt to fence off some area where the serious artist could still function. 
It created a new compartmentation of culture, on the basis of an intellec- 
tual rather than a social élite. The attempt was remarkably successful: to it 
we owe almost everything that is living in the art of the last fifty or so 
years. In fact, the High Culture of our times is pretty much identical with 
Avantgardism. The movement came at a time (1890-1930) when bour- 
geois values were being challenged both culturally and politically. (In this 
country, the cultural challenge did not come until World War I, so that 
our Avantgarde flourished only in the twenties.) In the thirties the two 
streams mingled briefly, after each had spent its real force, under the zgis 
of the Communists, only to sink together at the end of the decade into the 
sands of the waste land we still live in. The rise of Nazism and the revela- 
tion in the Moscow Trials of the real nature of the new society in Russia 
inaugurated the present period, when men cling to the evils they know 
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rather than risk possibly greater ones by pressing forward. Nor has the 
chronic state of war, hot or cold, the world has been in since 1939 
encouraged rebellion or experiment in either art or politics. 


A Merger Has Been Arranged 


In this new period, the competitors, as often happens in the business world, 
are merging. Mass Culture takes on the colour of both varieties of the old 
High Culture, Academic and Avantgarde, while these latter are increas- 
ingly watered down with Mass elements. There is skowly emerging a tepid, 
flaccid Middlebrow Culture that threatens to engulf everything in its 
spreading ooze. Bauhaus modernism has at last trickled down, in a debased 
form of course, into our furniture, cafeterias, movie theatres, electric 
toasters, office buildings, drug stores, and railroad trains. Psychoanalysis is 
expounded sympathetically and superficially in popular magazines, and 
the psychoanalyst replaces the eccentric millionaire as the deus ex machina 
in many a movie. T. S. Eliot writes The Cocktail Party and it becomes a 
Broadway hit. (Though in some ways excellent, it is surely inferior to his 
Murder in the Cathedral, which in the unmerged thirties had to depend on 
WPA to get produced at all.) 

The type creator of kitsch today, at least in the old media, is an indeter- 
minate specimen. There are no widely influential critics so completely 
terrible as, say, the late William Lyon Phelps was. Instead we have such 
grey creatures as Clifton Fadiman and Henry Seidel Canby. The artless 
numbers of an Eddie Guest are drowned out by the more sophisticated 
though equally commonplace strains of Benet’s John Brown’s Body. 
Maxfield Parrish yields to Rockwell Kent, Arthur Brisbane to Walter 
Lippman, Theda Bara to Ingrid Bergman. We even have what might be 
called ’avantgarde pompier (or, in American, ‘phoney Avantgardism’), as 
in the buildings of Raymond Hood and the later poetry of Archibald 
MacLeish, as there is also an academic Avantgardism in belles lettres so 
that now the ‘little’ as well as the big magazines have their hack writers. 

All this is not a raising of the level of Mass Culture, as might appear at 
first, but rather a corruption of High Culture. There is nothing more vul- 
gar than sophisticated kitsch. Compare Conan Doyle’s workmanlike and 
unpretentious Sherlock Holmes stories with the bogus ‘intellectuality’ of 
Dorothy M. Sayers, who, like many contemporary detective-story writers, 
is a novelist manquée who ruins her stuff with literary attitudinising. Or 
consider the relationship of Hollywood and Broadway. In the twenties, 
the two were sharply differentiated, movies being produced for the 
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masses of the hinterland, theatre for an upper-class New York audience. 
The theatre was High Culture, mostly of the Academic variety (Theatre 
Guild) but with some spark of Avantgarde fire (the ‘little’ or ‘experi- 
mental’ theatre movement). The movies were definitely Mass Culture, 
mostly very bad but with some leaven of Avantgardism (Griffiths, 
Stroheim) and Folk Art (Chaplin and other comedians). With the sound 
film, Broadway and Hollywood drew closer together. Plays are now pro- 
duced mainly to sell the movie rights, with many being directly financed 
by the film companies. The merger has standardised the theatre to such an 
extent that even the early Theatre Guild seems vital in retrospect, while 
hardly a trace of the ‘experimental’ theatre is left. And what have the 
movies gained? They are more sophisticated, the acting is subtler, the sets 
in better taste. But they too have become standardised: they are never as 
awful as they often were in the old days, but they are never as good either. 
They are better entertainment and worse art. The cinema of the twenties 
occasionally gave us the fresh charm of Folk Art or the imaginative 
intensity of Avantgardism. The coming of sound, and with it Broadway, 
degraded the camera to a recording instrument for an alien art form, the 
spoken play. The silent film had at least the theoretical possibility, even 
within the limits of Mass Culture, of being artistically significant. The 
sound film, within those limits, does not. 


Division of Labour 

The whole field could be approached from the standpoint of the division 
of labour. The more advanced technologically, the greater the division. 
Cf. the great Blackett-Semple-Hummert factory—the word is accurate— 
for the mass production of radio ‘soap operas’. Or the fact that in Holly- 
wood a composer for the movies is not permitted to make his own 
orchestrations any more than a director can do his own cutting. Or the 
‘editorial formula’ which every big-circulation magazine tailors its fiction 
and articles to fit much as automobile parts are machined in Detroit. Time 
and Newsweek have carried specialisation to its extreme: their writers 
don’t even sign their work, which in fact is not properly theirs, since the 
gathering of data is done by a specialised corps of researchers and cortes- 
pondents and the final article is often as much the result of the editor’s 
blue-pencilling and re-writing as of the original author’s efforts. The “New 
Yorker short story’ is a definite genre—smooth, minor-key, casual, sug- 
gesting drama and sentiment without ever being crude enough to actually 
create it—which the editors have established by years of patient, skilful 
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selection the same way a gardener develops a new kind of rose. They have, 
indeed, done their work all too well: would-be contributors now deluge 
them with lifeless imitations, and they have begun to beg writers not to 
follow the formula quite so closely. 

Such art workers are as alienated from their brain-work as the industrial 
worker is from his hand-work. The results are as bad qualitatively as they 
are impressive quantitatively. The only great films to come out of 
Hollywood, for example, were made before industrial elephantiasis had 
reduced the director to one of a number of technicians all operating at 
about the same level of authority. Our two greatest directors, Griffith and 
Stroheim, were artists, not specialists; they did everything themselves, 
dominated everything personally: the scenario, the actors, the camera- 
work, and above all the cutting (or montage). Unity is essential in art; it 
cannot be achieved bya production-line of specialists, however competent. 
There have been successful collective creations (Greek temples, Gothic 
churches, perhaps the Iliad) but their creators were part of a tradition 
which was strong enough to impose unity on their work. We have no 
such tradition today, and so art—as against kitsch—will result only when a 
single brain and sensibility is in full command. In the movies, only the 
director can even theoretically be in such a postion; he was so in the pre- 
1930 cinema of this country, Germany, and the Soviet Union. 

Griffith and Stroheim were both terrific egoists—crude, naive, and not 
without charlatanry—who survived until the industry became highly 
enough organised to resist their vigorous personalities. By about 1925, 
both were outside looking in; the manufacture of commodities so costly 
to make and so profitable to sell was too serious a matter to be entrusted 
to artists. 

‘One word of advice, Von’, Griffith said to Stroheim, who had been his 
assistant on Intolerance, when Stroheim came to him with the news that he 
had a chance to make a picture himself. ‘Make your pictures in your own 
way. Put your mark on them. Take a stand and stick to your guns. You'll 
make some enemies, but you'll make good pictures.’ Could that have been 
only thirty years ago? 


Adultised Children and Infantile Adults 


The homogenising effects of kitsch also blurs age lines. It would be interest- 
ing to know how many adults read the comics. We do know that comic 
books are by far the favourite reading-matter of our soldiers and sailors, 
that some forty million comic books are sold a month, and that some 
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seventy million people (most of whom must be adults, there just aren’t 
that many kids) are estimated to read the newspaper comic strips every 
day. We also know that movie Westerns and radio and TV programmes 
like ‘The Lone Ranger’ and ‘Captain Video’ are by no means enjoyed 
only by children. On the other hand, children have access to such grown- 
up media as the movies, radio and TV. (Note that these newer arts are the 
ones which blur age lines because of the extremely modest demands they 
make on the audience’s cultural equipment; thus there are many children’s 
books but few children’s movies.) 

This merging of the child and grown-up audience means (1) infantile 
regression of the latter, who, unable to cope with the strains and com- 
plexities of modern life, escape via kitsch (which in turn confirms and 
enhances their infantilism) (2) ‘overstimulation’ of the former, who grow 
up too fast. Or, as Max Horkheimer well puts it: “Development has ceased 
to exist. The child is grown up as soon as he can walk, and the grown-up in 
principle always remains the same.’ Also note (1) our cult of youth, which 
makes 18-22 the most admired and desired period of life, and (2) the 
sentimental worship of Mother (‘Momism’) as if we couldn’t bear to 
grow up and be on our own. Peter Pan might be a better symbol of 
America than Uncle Sam. 


Idols of Consumption 

Too little attention has been paid to the connexion of our Mass Culture 
with the historical evolution of American society. In Radio Research, 
1942-3 (Paul F. Lazarsfeld, ed.), Leo Lowenthal compared the biographi- 
cal articles in Colliers and The Saturday Evening Post for 1901 and 1940-1 
and found that in the forty-year interval the proportion of articles about 
business and professional men and political leaders had declined while 
those about entertainers had gone up 50 per cent. Furthermore, the 1901 
entertainers are mostly serious artists—opera singers, sculptors, pianists, etc. 
—while those of 1941 are all movie stars, baseball players, and such; and 
even the ‘serious’ heroes in 1941 aren’t so very serious after all: the 
businessmen and politicians are freaks, oddities, not the really powerful 
leaders as in 1901. The 1901 Satevepost heroes he calls ‘idols of production’ 
those of today ‘idols of consumption’. 

Lowenthal notes that the modern Satevepost biographee is successful not 
because of his own personal abilities so much as because he ‘ got the breaks’. 
The whole competitive struggle is presented as a lottery in which a few 
winners, no more talented or energetic than any one else, drew the lucky 
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tickets. The effect on the mass-reader is at once consoling (it might have 
been me) and deadening to effort, ambition (there are no rules, so why 
struggle ?). It is striking how closely this evolution parallels the country’s 
economic development. Lowenthal observes that the ‘idols of production’ 
maintained their dominance right through the twenties. The turning-point 
was the 1929 depression when the problem became how to consume goods 
rather than how to produce them, and also when the arbitrariness and 
chaos of capitalism was forcefully brought home to the mass-man. So he 
turned to ‘idols of consumption’, or rather these were now offered him 
by the manufacturers of Mass Culture, and he accepted them. “They seem 
to lead to a dream world of the masses’, observes Lowenthal, ‘who are no 
longer capable or willing to conceive of biographies primarily as a means 
of orientation and education. . . . He, the American mass-man, as reflected 
in his “idols of consumption” appears no longer as a centre of outwardly- 
directed energies and actions on whose work and efficiency might depend 
mankind’s progress. Instead of the “givers” we are faced with the 
“takers”. . . . They seem to stand for a phantasmagoria of world-wide 
social security—an attitude which asks for no more than to be served with 
the things needed for reproduction and recreation, an attitude which has 
lost every primary interest in how to invent, shape, or apply the tools 
leading to such purposes of mass satisfaction.’ 


Sherlock Holmes to Mike Hammer 


The role of science in Mass Culture has similarly changed from the 
rational and the purposive to the passive, accidental, even the catastrophic. 
Consider the evolution of the detective story, a genre which can be traced 
back to the memoirs of Vidocq, the master-detective of the Napoleonic 
era. Poe, who was peculiarly fascinated by scientific method, wrote the 
first and still the best detective stories: The Purloined Letter, The Gold Bug, 
The Mystery of Marie Roget, The Murders in the Rue Morgue. Conan Doyle 
created the great folk hero, Sherlock Holmes, like Poe’s Dupin a mage 
whose wizard’s wand was scientific deduction (Poe’s ‘ratiocination’). 
Such stories could only appeal to—in fact, only be comprehensible to— 
an audience accustomed to think in scientific terms: to survey the data, 
set up a hypothesis, test it by seeing whether it caught the murderer. The 
very idea of an art genre cast in the form of a problem to be solved by 
purely intellectual means could only have arisen in a scientific age. This 
kind of detective fiction, which might be called the ‘classic’ style, is still 
widely practised (well by Agatha Christie and John Dickson Carr, badly 
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by the more popular Erle Stanley Gardiner) but of late it has been over- 
shadowed by the rank, noxious growth of works in the ‘sensational’ style. 
This was inaugurated by Dashiel Hammett (whom André Gide was 
foolish enough to admire) and has recently been enormously stepped up 
in voltage by Mickey Spillane, whose six books to date have sold thirteen 
million copies. The sensationalists use what for the classicists was the 
point—the uncovering of the criminal—as a mere excuse for the minute 
description of scenes of bloodshed, brutality, lust, and alcoholism. The 
cool, astute, subtle Dupin-Holmes is replaced by the crude man-of- 
action whose prowess is measured not by intellectual mastery but by his 
capacity for liquor, women, and mayhem (he can ‘take it’ as well as ‘dish 
it out’—Hammett’s The Glass Key is largely a chronicle of the epic 
beatings absorbed by the hero before he finally staggers to the solution). 
Mike Hammer, Spillane’s aptly named hero, is such a monumental 
blunderer that even Dr. Watson would have seen through him. According 
to Richard W. Johnston (Life, June 23, 1952) ‘Mike has one bizarre and 
memorable characteristic that sets him apart from all other fictional 
detectives: sheer incompetence. In the five Hammer cases, 48 people have 
been killed, and there is reason to believe that if Mike had kept out of the 
way, 34 of them—all innocent of the original crime—would have sur- 
vived.’ A decade ago, the late George Orwell, apropos a ‘sensationalist’ 
detective-story of the time, No Orchids for Miss Blandish, showed how the 
brutalisation of this genre mirrors the general degeneration in ethics from 
nineteenth-century standards. What he would have written had Mickey 
Spillane’s works been then in existence I find it hard to imagine. 


Frankenstein to Hiroshima 

The real heirs of the ‘classic’ detective story today, so far as the exploita- 
tion of science is concerned, are the writers of science-fiction, a genre 
begun by Jules Verne and H. G. Wells that has of late become very popu- 
lar. Or at least of the more sophisticated kinds of science-fiction, where 
the marvels and horrors of the future must always be ‘scientifically 
possible’—just as Sherlock Holmes drew on no supernatural powers. This 
is the approach of the bourgeoisie, who think of science as their familiar 
instrument. The masses are less confident, more awed in their approach to 
science, and there are vast lower strata of science-fiction where the 
marvellous is untrammelled by the limits of knowledge. To the masses, 
science is the modern arcanum arcanorum, at once the supreme mystery and 
the philosopher’s stone that explains the mystery. The latter concept 
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appears in comic strips like ‘Superman’ and in the charlatan-science 
exploited by ‘health fakers’ and ‘nature fakers’. Taken this way, science 
gives man mastery over his environment and is beneficent. But science 
itself is not understood, therefore not mastered, therefore terrifying 
because of its very power. Taken this way, as the supreme mystery, 
science becomes the stock-in-trade of the ‘horror’ pulp magazines and 
comics and movies. It has got to the point, indeed, that if one sees a 
laboratory in a movie, one shudders, and the white coat of the scientist 
is as blood-chilling a sight as Count Dracula’s black cloak. These ‘horror’ 
films have apparently an indestructible popularity: Frankenstein is still 
shown, after twenty-one years, and the current revival of King Kong is 
expected to gross over 2 million dollars. 

If the scientist’s laboratory has acquired in Mass Culture a ghastly 
atmosphere, is this perhaps not one of those deep popular intuitions ? From 
Frankenstein’s laboratory to Maidenek and Hiroshima is not a long 
journey. Was there a popular suspicion, perhaps only half-conscious, that 
the nineteenth-century trust in science, like the nineteeth-century trust in 
popular education, was mistaken, that science can as easily be used for 
anti-human as for pro-human ends, perhaps even more easily? For 
Mrs. Shelley’s Frankenstein, the experimenter who brought disaster by 
pushing his science too far, is a scientific folk-hero older than and still as 
famous as Mr. Doyle’s successful and beneficent Sherlock Holmes. 


The Problem of the Masses 
Conservatives like Ortega y Gasset and T. S. Eliot argue that since ‘the 
revolt of the masses’ has led to the horrors of totalitarianism (and of 
California roadside architecture), the only hope is to rebuild the old class 
walls and bring the masses once more under aristocratic control. They 
think of the popular as synonymous with the cheap and vulgar. Marxian 
radicals and liberals, on the other hand, see the masses as intrinsically 
healthy but as the dupes and victims of cultural exploitation by the Lords 
of kitsch—in the style of Rousseau’s ‘noble savage’ idea. If only the masses 
were offered good stuff instead of kitsch, how they would eat it up! How 
the level of Mass Culture would rise! Both these diagnoses seem to me 
fallacious: they assume that Mass Culture is (in the conservative view) or 
could be (in the liberal view) an expression of people, like Folk Art, 
whereas actually it is an expression of masses, a very different thing. 
There are theoretical reasons why Mass Culture is not and can never be 
any good. I take it as axiomatic that culture can only be produced by and 
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for human beings. But in so far as people are organised (more strictly, 
disorganised) as masses, they lose their human identity and quality. For the 
masses are in historical time what a crowd is in space: a large quantity of 
people unable to express themselves as human beings because they are 
related to one another neither as individuals nor as members of com- 
munities—indeed they are not related to each other at all but only to some- 
thing distant, abstract, non-human: a football game or bargain sale in the 
case of a crowd, a system of industrial production, a party or a State, in the 
case of the masses. The mass man is a solitary atom, uniform with and 
undifferentiated from thousands and millions of other atoms who go to 
make up ‘the lonely crowd’, as David Riesman well calls American society. 
A folk or a people, however, is a community, i.e., a group of individuals 
linked to each other by common interests, work, traditions, values, and 
sentiments; something like a family, each of whose members has a special 
place and function as an individual while at the same time sharing the 
group’s interests (family budget), sentiments (family quarrels), and culture 
(family jokes). The scale is small enough so that it ‘makes a difference’ 
what the individual does, a first condition for human—as against mass— 
existence. He is at once more important as an individual than in mass 
society and at the same time more closely integrated into the community, 
his creativity nourished by a rich combination of individualism and 
communalism. (The great culture-bearing élites of the past have been 
communities of this kind.) In contrast, a mass society, like a crowd, is so 
undifferentiated and loosely structured that its atoms, in so far as human 
values go, tend to cohere only along the line of the least common denomi- 
nator; its morality sinks to that of its most brutal and primitive members, 
its taste to that of the least sensitive and most ignorant. And in addition to 
everything else, the scale is simply too big, there are just too many people. 
Yet this collective monstrosity, ‘the masses’, ‘the public’, is taken as a 
human norm by the scientific and artistic technicians of our Mass Culture. 
They at once degrade the public by treating it as an object, to be handled 
with the lack of ceremony and the objectivity of medical students dissect- 
ing a corpse, and at the same time flatter it, pander to its level of taste and 
ideas by taking these as the criterion of reality (in the case of questionnaire- 
sociologists and other ‘social scientists’) or of art (in the case of the Lords of 
kitsch). When one hears a questionnaire-sociologist talk about how he will 
‘set up’ an investigation, one feels he regards people as a herd of dumb 
animals, as mere congeries of conditioned reflexes, his calculation being 
which reflex will be stimulated by which question. At the same time, of 
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necessity, he sees the statistical majority as the great Reality, the secret of 
life he is trying to find out; like the kitsch Lords, he is wholly without 
values, willing to accept any idiocy if it is held by many people. The aristo- 
crat and the democrat both criticise and argue with popular taste, the one 
with hostility, the other in friendship, for both attitudes proceed from a 
set of values. This is less degrading to the masses than the ‘objective’ 
approach of Hollywood and the questionnaire-sociologists, just as it is less 
degrading to a man to be shouted at in anger than to be quietly assumed 
to be part of a machine. But the plebs have their dialectical revenge: com- 
plete indifference to their human quality means complete prostration before 
their statistical quantity, so that a movie magnate who cynically “gives the 
public what it wants’—i.e., assumes it wants trash—sweacs with terror if : 
box-office returns drop ten per cent. 


The Future of High Culture: Dark 


The conservative proposal to save culture by restoring the old class lines 
has a more solid historical base than the Marxian hope for a new demo- 
cratic, classless culture, for, with the possible (and important) exception 
of Periclean Athens, all the great cultures of the past were élite cultures. 
Politically, however, it is without meaning in a world dominated by the two 
great mass nations, U.S.A. and U.S.S.R. and becoming more industrialised, 
more mass-ified all the time. The only practical thing along those lines 
would be to revive the cultural élite which the Avantgarde created. As I 
have already noted, the Avantgarde is now dying, partly from internal 
causes, partly suffocated by the competing Mass Culture, where it is not 
being absorbed into it. Of course this process has not reached 100 per cent, 
and doubtless never will unless the country goes either Fascist or Com- 
munist. There are still islands above the flood for those determined enough 
to reach them, and to stay on them: as Faulkner has shown, a writer can 
even use Hollywood instead of being used by it, if his purpose is firm 
enough. But the homogenisation of High and Mass Culture has gone far 
and is going farther all the time, and there seems little reason to expect a 
revival of Avantgardism, that is, of a successful countermovement to 
Mass Culture. Particularly not in this country, where the blurring of class 
lines, the absence of a stable cultural tradition, and the greater facilities 
for manufacturing and marketing kitsch all work in the other direction. 
The result is that our intelligentsia is remarkably small, weak, and 
disintegrated. One of the odd things about the American cultural scene is 
how many brain-workers there are and how few intellectuals, defining the 
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former as specialists whose thinking is pretty much confined to their 
limited ‘fields’ and the latter as persons who take all culture for their 
province. Not only are there few intellectuals, but they don’t hang 
together, they have very little esprit de corps, very little sense of belonging 
to a community; they are so isolated from each other they don’t even 
bother to quarrel—there hasn’t been a really good fight among them 
since the Moscow Trials. 


The Future of Mass Culture: Darker 


If the conservative proposal to save our culture via the aristocratic Avant- 
garde seems historically unlikely, what of the democratic-liberal proposal ? 
Is there a reasonable prospect of raising the level of Mass Culture? In his 
recent book, The Great Audience, Gilbert Seldes argues there is. He blames 
the present sad state of our Mass Culture on the stupidity of the Lords of 
kitsch, who underestimate the mental age of the public, the arrogance of 
the intellectuals, who make the same mistake and so snobbishly refuse to 
work for mass media like radio, TV and movies, and the passivity of the 
public itself, which doesn’t insist on better Mass Cultural products. This 
diagnosis seems to me superficial in that it blames everything on subjective, 
moral factors: stupidity, perversity, failure of will. My own feeling is that, 
as in the case of the alleged responsibility of the German (or Russian) 
people for the horrors of Nazism (or Soviet Communism), it is unjust to 
blame social groups for this result. Human beings have been caught up in 
the inexorable workings of a mechanism that forces them, with a pressure 
only heroes can resist (and one cannot demand that anybody be a hero, 
though one can hope for it), into its own pattern. I see Mass Culture as a 
reciprocating engine, and who is to say, once it has been set in motion, 
whether the stroke or the counterstroke is ‘responsible’ for its continued 
action ? 

The Lords of kitsch sell culture to the masses. It is a debased, trivial 
culture that voids both the deep realities (sex, death, failure, tragedy) and 
also the simple, spontaneous pleasures, since the realities would be too 
real and the pleasures too lively to induce what Mr. Seldes calls ‘the mood 
of consent’: i.e., a narcotised acceptance of Mass Culture and of the com- 
modities it sells as a substitute for the unsettling and unpredictable (hence 
unsalable) joy, tragedy, wit, change, originality and beauty of real life. 
The masses, debauched by several generations of this sort of thing, in turn 
come to demand trivial and comfortable cultural products. Which came 
first, the chicken or the egg, the mass demand or its satisfaction (and 
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further stimulation) is a question as academic as it is unanswerable. The 
engine is reciprocating and shows no signs of running down. 

Indeed, far from Mass Culture getting better, we will be lucky if it 
doesn’t get worse. When shall we see another popular humorist like 
Sholem Aleichem, whose books are still being translated from the Yiddish 
and for whose funeral in 1916 a hundred thousand inhabitants of the 
Bronx turned out? Or Finlay Peter Dunne, whose Mr. Dooley com- 
mented on the American scene with such wit that Henry Adams was a 
faithful reader and Henry James, on his famous return to his native land, 
wanted to meet only one American author, Dunne? Since Mass Culture is 
not an art form but a manufactured commodity, it tends always down- 
wards, towards cheapness—and so standardisation—of production. Thus, 
T. W. Adorno has noted, in his brilliant essay “On Popular Music’ 
(Studies in Philosophy and Social Science, New York, No. 1, 1941) that the 
chorus of every popular song without exception has the same number of 
bars, while Mr. Seldes remarks that Hollywood movies are cut in a uni- 
formly rapid tempo, a shot rarely being held more than 45 seconds, which 
gives them a standardised effect in contrast to the varied tempo of Euro- 
pean film-cutting. This sort of standardisation means that what may have 
begun as something fresh and original is repeated until it becomes a nerve- 
less routine, vide what happened to Fred Allen as a radio comedian. The 
only time Mass Culture is good is at the very beginning, before the 
‘formula’ has hardened, before the money-boys and efficiency experts and 
audience-reaction analysts have moved in. Then for a while it may have 
the quality of real Folk Art. But the Folk artist today lacks the cultural 
roots and the intellectual toughness (both of which the Avantgarde artist 
has relatively more of) to resist for long the pressures of Mass Culture. His 
taste can easily be corrupted, his sense of his own special talent and limita- 
tions obscured, as in what happened to Disney between the gay, inventive 
early Mickey Mouse and ‘Silly Symphony’ cartoons and the vulgar pre- 
tentiousness of Fantasia and heavy-handed sentimentality of Snow White, 
or to Westbrook Pegler who has regressed from an excellent sports writer, 
with a sure sense of form and a mastery of colloquial satire, into the 
rambling, coarse-grained, garrulous political pundit of today. Whatever 
virtues the Folk artist has, and they are many, staying-power is not one of 
them. And staying-power is the essential virtue of one who would hold 
his own against the spreading ooze of Mass Culture. 
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Mircea Eliade 


THE YEARNING FOR PARADISE 


IN PRIMITIVE TRADITION 


In his book on the myths of the African peoples Hermann Baumann sums 
up the myths of a primeval paradisial era. In those times, he says, men did 
not know of death: they understood the language of the animals and were 
at peace with them; they did not work, and found abundant nourishment 
at hands’ reach. Following upon a certain mythical event—which we will 
not undertake to discuss—this paradisial stage ended and humanity became 
what we know it to be today." 

We encounter the ‘paradise myth’ all over the world in more or less 
complex forms. Besides the paramount paradisial note, it always has a 
certain number of characteristic elements, chiefly the idea of immortality. 
These myths may be classified into two great categories: first, those con- 
cerning the primordial close proximity between Heaven and Earth; and 
second, those referring to an actual means of communication between 


1Baumann, Hermann, Schoepfung und Urzeit des Menschen im Mythos Afrikanischer Voelker 
(Berlin, 1936), pp. 236 et seq. In Africaacertainnumber of paradisial myths have become myths 
of creation; actually they explain the origin of death. Cf. Abrahamson, Hans, The Origin of 
Death, Studies in African Mythology, Upsala, 1951. 
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Heaven and Earth. This is not the place to analyse the many variations of 
each of these two types, nor to give precise indications of the areas of their 
distribution or their chronology. For our purposes, a single feature con- 
cerns us: in describing the primordial situation the myths reveal its para- 
disial quality by the fact that in illo tempore Heaven is said to have been 
very near Earth, or that it was easy to reach it by means of a tree, a vine, 
or a ladder, or by climbing a mountain. When Heaven was rudely 
‘separated’ from Earth, when it became ‘distant’ as it is today, when the 
tree or the vine leading from Earth to Heaven was cut, or the mountain 
which touched Heaven was levelled—the paradisial state was over and 
humanity arrived at its present state. 

Actually, all these myths show primitive man enjoying blessedness, 
spontaneity, and liberty, which he has most annoyingly lost as the con- 
sequence of the ‘fall’, that is, as the result of a mythical occurrence which 
has brought about the rupture between Heaven and Earth. In illo tempore, 
in that paradisial time, the gods descended to Earth and mingled with men, 
and men could ascend to Heaven by climbing a mountain, a tree, a vine, 
or a ladder, or have themselves carried there by the birds. 

A careful ethnological analysis will throw light on the cultural context 
of each of these two types of myths. For example, it may be possible to 
show that the myths about the extreme nearness of Heaven and Earth are 
found primarily in Oceania and in south-east Asia and are in some way 
connected with a matriarchal ideology.’ And again, it might show that 
the mythical symbol of an Axis mundi—mountain, tree, vine, which 
occupies the ‘centre of the Earth’ and connects Earth with Heaven (a 
symbol already found among the most primitive tribes (Australia, pigmies, 
Arctic regions, etc.)—has been developed principally in pastoral and 
sedentary cultures, and has been handed on to the great urban cultures of 
Eastern antiquity.* But we need not go into these ethnological analyses. 
For the purposes of this article the classification of the myths will suffice. 

Let us enumerate the specific characteristics of the man of the “paradisial’ 
period without considering their respective contexts: immortality, spon- 
taneity, liberty, the ability to ascend to Heaven and ‘easy access’ to the 
gods, friendship with the animals and knowledge of their language. This 





8Cf. Fischer, H. Th., ‘Indonesische Paradiesmythen’, Zeitschrift fuer Ethnologie, x1v, 1932, 
Pp. 204-245; Kiichi Numazova, Franz, Die Weltanfaenge in der japanischen Mythologie, Paris- 
Luzern, 1946. 

Eliade, Mircea, Le Mythe de I’Eternel Retour (Paris, 1949), p. 21. 
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combination of privileges and powers was lost in consequence of a pri- 
mordial event: the ‘fall’ of man may be interpreted equally well by an 
ontological mutation in his own state as by a cosmic rupture. 

It is, however, not uninteresting to find that through the exercise 
of special techniques the shaman tries to overcome the actual conditions of 
human life—those affecting ‘fallen man’—and to reconstitute the state of 
primordial man as we know it by the ‘paradisial myths’. We know that 
among the other manipulators of religion in archaic cultures the shaman 
is the specialist in ecstasy par excellence. It is because of his ecstatic power— 
thanks to the fact that he can at will leave his material body and undertake 
mystical journeys anywhere in the cosmos—that the shaman can be healer 
and guide as well as mystic and visionary. None but the shaman can follow 
the wandering and lost soul of the diseased, capture and restore it to its 
body. It is he who accompanies the souls of the dead to their new dwel- 
lings. No other than he may undertake the long ecstatic journeys to 
Heaven to lay before the gods the soul of the sacrificed animal and pray 
for the divine blessing. In a word, the shaman is the expert in “matters of 
the spirit’; he, above all others, knows the various dramas, risks, and perils 
that concern ‘the soul’. For ‘primitive’ societies, the whole complex 
‘shaman’ represents what, in more elaborated religions, we have agreed to 
call mysticism and mystical experience. 

The shamanic séance usually contains the following elements: (1) call to 
the helper spirits (for the most part these are animals) and conversation 
with them in a ‘secret language’; (2) drum playing and dancing in pre- 
paration for the mystic journey; (3) the trance (feigned or real) during 
which the soul of the shaman is considered to have left his body. The goal 
of the whole shamanic séance is to arrive at ecstasy, for only in ecstasy can 
the shaman ‘fly’ through the air, or ‘descend into Hell’, in other words, 
fulfil his mission of healer and psychic guide. 

It is significant that in order to prepare for the trance the shaman makes 
use of a “secret language’, or, as it is called in some regions, ‘the language 
of animals’. On the one hand, the shaman imitates the behaviour of the 
animals, on the other, he tries to imitate their cries, above all those of 
birds. Shieroszewski has observed it among the Yakutsk shamans: 

Mysterious noises are audible sometimes from above, sometimes 

from below, sometimes in front of, sometimes behind the shaman . . . 

You seem to hear the plaintive call of the lapwing mingled with the 

croaking of a falcon interrupted by the whistle of the woodcock, all 

that is the voice of the shaman, varying the intonations of his voice— 
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you hear the screaming of eagles mingled with the plaints of the lap- 

wing, the sharp tones of the woodcock and the refrain of the cuckoo.‘ 

Castagne describes the bacqa of the Kirghiz-Tatars, ‘Imitating with 
remarkable fidelity the songs of the birds and the sound of their wings’.’ 
As Lehtisalo has observed, a good share of the words used by the shaman 
during the séance have their origin in the cries of birds and other animals. 
This is particularly true with regard to the refrains and the yodelling, most 
frequently founded on onomatopeia, on phonemes and trills which plainly 
show that they come from the calls as well as the songs of birds.* In 
general, the shaman speaks during the séance with a high voice, a head 
tone, a falsetto, as if to emphasise that it is not he who speaks but a ‘spirit’ 
or a ‘god’. But we must note at this point that the same high voice is 
used as a rule for intoning magic formulas. ‘Magic’ and ‘song’—especially 
song like birdsong—are often designated by the same word. The Germanic 
term for the magic formula is galdr used with the verb galan, ‘to sing’, 
which is applied more particularly to the cries of birds. 

If one takes into account the fact that during his initiation the shaman 
is supposed to meet an animal who will reveal to him certain secrets of his 
profession, teach him ‘the language of animals’, or become his “helper- 
spirit’ (familiar) it is easier to understand the relations of friendship and 
familiarity which are established between the shaman and the animals: he 
speaks their language and becomes their friend and their master. We must 
say at once that to obtain the friendship of the animals so that they freely 
accept his control over them, does not, to the mind of the primitive, imply 
any regression on the part of the shaman to a lower biological rank or 
stage. In one respect the animals are the bearers of a symbolism and 
mythology very significant for the religious life; to have contact with 
them, to speak their language, to become their friend and master means 
the possession of a spiritual life much more abundant than the simple 
human life of an ordinary mortal. In another sense, and as viewed by 
primitive man, animals possess considerable prestige, inasmuch as they 
know the secrets of life and of nature and even possess the secrets of 


‘Shieroszewski, W., ‘Du chamanisme d’aprés les croyances des Yakoutes’, Revue de I’Histoire 
des Religions, XLVI, 1902. 

5 Castagne, J., ‘Magie et exorcism chez les Kazak-Korghizes et autres peuples turcs orientaux’, 
Revue des Etudes Islamiques, 1930, pp. 53-151, p. 93. See also Eliade, Mircea, Le chamanisme 
et les techniques archaiques de l’extase (Paris, 1951), pp. 180 et seq and passim. 

®Lehtisalo, T., ‘Beobachtungen ueber die Toder’, Journal de la Société Finno-Ougrienne, xvm, 
1936-37. Eliade, ‘Techniques de l’extase et langages secrets’, Conferenze del’ Istituto italiano 
per il medio ed estremo Oriente, Vol. 1, 1951-1952. 
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longevity and immortality. Thus, in returning to the condition of the 
animals, the shaman comes to share their secret knowledge and enjoys the 
fuller life which is theirs. 

We should emphasise this fact: friendship with the animals and know- 
ledge of their language represents a “paradisial’ syndrome. In illo tempore, 
before the ‘fall’, such friendship was an integral part of the primordial 
situation. The shaman restores part of the ‘paradisial’ situation of primor- 
dial man and he does this by recovering animal spontaneity (imitating 
animal behaviour) and speaking animal language (imitation of animal 
sounds). It is important to state that the dialogue with the animals or their 
‘incorporation’ by the shaman (a mystic phenomenon not to be confused 
with ‘possession’) constitutes the pre-ecstatic stage of the séance. The 
shaman cannot abandon his body and set out on his mystic journey before 
he has recovered, by his intimacy with the animals, a blessedness and a 
spontaneity inaccessible to his profane, every-day state. The vital experi- 
ence of this friendship with the animals advances him far beyond the 
general situation of ‘fallen’ humanity, while it permits him to return to 
illud tempus of the ‘paradisial’ myths. 

As for the state of ecstasy itself, it comprises, as we have seen, the aban- 
donment of the body and the mystical journey to Heaven or to Hell. 
Here one fact is of supreme interest: namely, that the shaman’s ascent to 
heaven is accomplished by the instrumentality of a tree or upright pole, 
symbols of the Cosmic Tree or Pole. Thus the Altaic shaman uses for the 
séance a young birch tree with its lower branches lopped and seven, nine, 
or twelve steps cut into the trunk. The tree symbolises the Tree of the 
World, the seven, nine, or twelve steps represent the seven, nine, or 
twelve Heavens, in other words, the different celestial levels. After having 
sacrificed a horse, the shaman climbs the steps, one after the other, till he 
reaches the ninth Heaven where Bai Ulgan, the supreme God, resides. As 
he ascends he describes to his audience, in great detail, everything he sees 
in each one of the Heavens. Finally, in the ninth Heaven he falls down 
before Bai Ulgan and offers him the soul of the sacrificial horse. This 
episode is the climax of the ecstatic ascent of the shaman: he collapses 
exhausted. After some time, he rubs his eyes, as though waking from deep 
sleep and greets the audience as though returning after long absence.’ 

The symbolism of the heavenly ascension by means of a tree is also 
clearly exemplified by the initiation ceremony of the Buriat shamans. 


7 Eliade, M., Le chamanisme et les techniques archaiques de l’extase, pp. 175 et seq. 
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The candidate clambers up a birch tree inside the hut, reaches the top and 
exits through the vent made for the smoke. But this vent for the smoke is 
known to represent the ‘hole’ made by the polar star in the firmament. 
(Among other races the tent pole is called ‘Pole of the World’ and likened 
to the polar star which also holds the tent of heaven like a pole and is 
called ‘Nail of Heaven’.) Thus the ceremonial birch inside the hut is a 
representation of the ‘Cosmic Tree’ which is located in the ‘Centre of the 
World’ and at the top of which shines the polar star. By climbing it, the 
candidate enters Heaven, and that is why, when he has left the tent by 
the vent, he shouts to invoke the help of the gods; up there he is in their 
presence.® 

A similar symbolism explains the role of the shamanic drum. Ems- 
heimer has shown that the dreams or initiation ecstasies of the future 
shamans signify a mystic journey on the Cosmic Tree at whose summit 
resides the Lord of the World. From one of the branches of that tree, 
dropped by the Lord for that purpose, the shaman fashions the cylinder of 
his drum.* We know that the Cosmic Tree is supposed to be at the 
“Centre of the World’ and that it connects Heaven and Earth. Because the 
cylinder of the drum comes from the very wood of the Cosmic Tree, 
the shaman, while drumming, is magically brought close to that tree, 
that is, to the Centre of the World, where there is a possibility of going 
from one cosmic level to another. 

Accordingly, whether he climbs the seven or nine steps cut into the 
ceremonial birch tree, or whether he beats his drum, the shaman is on his 
way to Heaven. In the first case, he laboriously mimics the ascent of the 
Cosmic Tree; in the second, he ‘flies’ to the tree by the magic action of his 
drum. ‘Shamanic flight’ is in any case very frequent and often identified 
with the ecstasy itself. Among the numerous variations of “shamanic 
flight’ we are chiefly interested in the ‘flight’ to the Centre of the World’; 
there we find the Tree, the Mountain, the Cosmic Pole, which connect 
Earth with Heaven. And it is there that we find the ‘hole’ made by the 
polar star. As he climbs the Mountain, as he ascends the Tree, as he flies or 
comes up through the ‘hole’ to the summit of the heavenly vault, the 
shaman effects his ascent to Heaven. 

We know that in illo tempore, in the mythical time of ‘Paradise’, there 
was a Mountain, a Tree, a Pole, or a Vine which connected Earth with 
Heaven and that primordial man could readily pass from one to the other 





SEliade, ibid, pp. 116 et seq. 
*Emsheimer, E., ‘Schamanentrommel und Trommelbaum’, Ethos, 1946, pp. 166-181; 
Eliade, Le chamanisme, pp. 159 et seq. 
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by climbing them. Communication with Heaven was easy in illo tempore, 
and the meeting with the gods took place in actuality. The memory of 
these ‘paradisial’ days is still very lively among ‘primitive’ people. The 
Koryaks remember the mythical era of the hero Great-Crow when men 
could ascend to Heaven without trouble; they add that in our days only 
the shamans can do this. The Bakairi of Brazil believe that for the shaman 
Heaven is no higher than a house, and therefore he can reach it in the 
twinkling of an eye.” 

This means that during this ecstasy the shaman recovers the ‘paradisial’ 
state. He re-establishes the easy communication as in illo tempore between 
Heaven and Earth. For him the Mountain or the Cosmic Tree again 
becomes the actual method of attaining Heaven, such as it was before the 
‘fall’. For the shaman, Heaven again comes close to Earth; no higher than 
a house, just as it was before the primordial rupture. Furthermore, the 
shaman re-establishes friendly relations with the animals. In other words, 
the ecstasy restores, though only provisionally and for a restricted number 
of persons—the ‘mystics’—the initial state of all humanity. Thus the 
mystic experience of ‘primitive’ peoples is equivalent to a return to the 
beginning, a reversion to the mythical days of a “Lost Paradise’. For the 
shaman in the state of ecstasy, this world, this fallen world—which 
according to modern terminology is governed by the laws of Time and 
History—no longer exists. True, there is a great difference between the 
situation of primordial man and that restored by the shaman during 
ecstasy; the shaman can only temporarily abolish the rupture between 
Heaven and Earth. He ascends to Heaven ‘in spirit’, no longer in concreto 
as did primordial man. He does not abrogate death (all the ideas of im- 
mortality found among primitive peoples imply—as they do among 
civilised ones—a preliminary death; that is to say, that the immortality is 
always a post-mortem, ‘spiritual’ one). 

To sum up: the paramount mystic experience of primitive societies, 
that is to say, shamanism, reveals this “yearning for Paradise’, the wish to 
return to a state of blessedness and liberty such as existed before the ‘fall’, 
to restore contact between Heaven and Earth; in a word, it reveals the 
wish to abolish everything which has changed in the structure of the 
Cosmos itself and in the manner of man’s existence since the primordial 
break. The ecstasy of the shaman recovers largely the paradisial situation: 
he has regained the friendship of the animals; by his ‘flight’ or by his 





10Eliade, Le chamanisme, pp. 235 et seq, 419 et seq; cf. also ibid, pp. 227, 295. 
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ascension he has again linked Heaven and Earth; up there in Heaven he 
meets again face to face the celestial Being and speaks to him in person as 
he was wont to do in illo tempore. 


One finds an analogous situation in the most recent and most elaborate 
mysticism in existence, namely in Christian mysticism. Christianity is 
dominated by the yearning for Paradise. Turning to the East during 
prayer is connected with paradisial themes—it appears as an expression of 
the yearning for Paradise.” The same symbolism of paradise is attested 
in the ritual of baptism: “Contrasted with Adam, who falls under the 
domination of Satan and is driven from Paradise, the catechumen is as 
though freed from such domination by the New Adam and led back to 
Paradise.” 

Christianity thus appears as the realisation of Paradise, ‘Christ is the 
Tree of Life’ (Ambrosius, De Isaac, 5, 43) or the “fount of Paradise’ 
(Ambrosius, De Paradiso, 3, 272, 10). But this realisation of Paradise is on 
three successive levels. Baptism is the entrance into Paradise (Cyril of 
Jerusalem, Procatech, P. G. xxx, 357A); the life of mysticism is a deeper 
penetration into Paradise (Ambrosius, De Paradiso, 1, 1); finally death 
conducts the martyrs into Paradise (Passio Perpet., P.L. ut, 28a). It is indeed 
remarkable that we find this paradisial vocabulary applied to these three 
aspects of the Christian life.’* 

It is mysticism, then, that best reveals the restoration of the paradisial 
life. The first syndrome of this restoration is the renewed control over 
animals. As is well known, Adam at the beginning was told to provide 
names for the animals (Genesis, 1, 19); for to name them is the same as to 
dominate them. St. Thomas thus explained the power of Adam over 
creatures not endowed with reason: ‘The mind commands by its rule the 
sensitive appetites, such as the passions of anger and of desire which, in a 
certain way, do obey reason. Hence in the state of innocence, man by his 
command ruled over the other animals.“ But, ‘both giving names and 
changing names played an equally important role in eschatological pro- 
nouncements. . . . The Messianic kingdom brings about a moral conversion 





"Danielou, Jean, S. J., Bible et Liturgie (Paris, 1951), p. 16. 

L]bid, p. 47. 

18Danielou, Sacramentum futuri (Paris, 1950), p. 16. 

™4Dom Anselme Stolz, Theologie de la mystique (Chevetogne, 1947), p. 104. 
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in men and even in animals . . . conversions characteristic of the world 
made by the hand of God.”* In the mystic stage the animals are often 
subject to the saint as they were to Adam. “The history of the early Fathers 
of the monastic era shows—such cases are not infrequent—that they were 
obeyed by the wild beasts which they fed as they would domestic 
animals’ (Dom Stolz, op. cit., p. 31). Saint Francis carries on the tradition of 
the desert Fathers. Friendship with wild beasts and control over animals by 
their own consent are manifest signs of the return to a paradisial state. 

In the same way we can observe the paradisial symbolism of the 
churches and the monastic garden. The landscape which surrounds the 
monk represents the earthly paradise: in a certain way it anticipates it. But 
it is above all the mystical experience as such which interests us. As Dom 
Stolz has very well shown, the typical Christian mystical experience is the 
ascension to Heaven of Saint Paul: “I knew a man in Christ above fourteen 
years ago (whether in the body, I cannot tell; or whether out of the body, 
I cannot tell: God knoweth;) such an one caught up to the third heaven. 
And I knew such a man (whether in the body or out of the body, I cannot 
tell: God knoweth;) How that he was caught up into paradise and heard 
unutterable words, which it is not lawful for a man to utter.’ (Second 
Epistle to the Corinthians xii. 2, 3, 4.) We need not dwell here on the 
ascensional symbolism of Christian mysticism: in it the ladder to Paradise 
plays an important role. The various degrees of contemplation are the 
steps in the ascent of the soul toward God. However, Saint Paul has stated 
precisely that this mystical ascension brings man to Paradise: the 
‘unutterable words’ which he has heard, are they not the words of God 
Himself? For Adam in Paradise, as Saint Gregory tells us, ‘delighted in 
frequent communion with God’ (Dom Stolz, op. cit., p. 111). 

Accordingly, although Christianity was permeated with the yearning 
for Paradise, only the mystics were able to achieve its partial restoration: 
friendship with the animals, ascension to Heaven and meeting with God. 
We find the same situation in ancient religions: a certain ‘yearning for 
Paradise’ appears at all levels of the religious life’* but it shines out with 
greatest brilliance in the mystic experience, that is to say, in the ecstasy of 
the shaman. The specific characteristics of the restoration of illud tempus 
are the same: friendship with the animals, ascension to Heaven, conver- 
sation with God in Heaven. Just as does the Christian saint, the shaman in 





15Danielou, op. cit., p. 6. 
16Cf. Eliade, Traité d’Histoire des religions (Paris, 1949), pp. 321 et seq. 
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ecstasy recovers Paradise only provisionally; for neither of them can 
abolish death, in other terms, neither of them can re-establish the con- 
dition of primordial man. 

Finally, one might remember that for Christian tradition Paradise has 
become all the more inaccessible because of the fire which surrounds it, or, 
which amounts to the same thing, because its approach is guarded by 
angels with flaming swords. ‘God’, says Laetantius (Divin. Instit., 0, 12), 
‘has expelled man from Paradise and surrounded it with fire so that men 
may no longer enter.’ This is what Saint Thomas means when he explains 
that Paradise is no longer accessible to us, principally “because of the heat 
which keeps it away from our lands’ (Dom Stolz, op. cit., p. 24). For this 
reason he who wants to enter Paradise must first cross the flames surround- 
ing it. ‘In other words, only he who has been purified by fire may there- 
upon enter paradise. Thus the cleansing process precedes the mystic union, 
and the mystics do not hesitate to put this purification of the spirit on the 
same level as the purifying fire which leads to paradise . . .” (Dom Stolz, 
ibid. p. 32). 

These few citations will suffice to sum up and demonstrate the doctrine 
of the purifying fire which guards the entrance to Paradise. We will not 
go into a discussion of the symbolism of fire in Christian mysticism and 
theology. It is significant, however, that a similar symbolism may be 
observed in quite a number of shamanic techniques: witness the well- 
known ‘mastery of fire’. In fact, the shamans are always and everywhere 
considered ‘the masters of fire’: during the séances they swallow live 
coals, they touch the burning flame, they tread on fire. The shamans of 
the earliest cultures already bear witness to this mastery of fire; it is as 
much a part of shamanism as the ecstasy, the ascent to Heaven, and the 
understanding of animal language. The ideology implied by this mastery 
of fire is not easy to unravel: the primitive world (indeed all popular 
cultures in general) make a distinction between the ‘spirits’ and human 
beings on the ground of the formers’ ‘insensitivity to fire’, that is to say, 
their ability to resist the heat of the live coals. The shamans are said to have 
got beyond the condition of man and to share in the condition of the 
spirits: just like spirits, they become invisible, they fly in the air, they 
ascend to Heaven, they descend to Hell. And finally they, too, enjoy 
“insensivity to fire’. This mastery of fire transposes their “transcendence of 
human conditions’ into terms perceptible to the senses; here as elsewhere 

‘the shaman proves that he has adopted a ‘spiritual state’, that he has 


become—or may become during the séance—a ‘spirit’. 
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If one compares the purifying fire of Christian tradition as it surrounds 
Paradise with the ‘mastery of fire’ as practised by the shamans, one notes 
at least one common feature: in both cases the act of braving the fire 
without harm is the sign that the human state has been overcome. But for 
Christianity, just as for the elder cultures, the present state of humanity is 
the result of the ‘fall’. Consequently to do away with this state, even if 
only provisionally, is equivalent to re-establishing the primordial con- 
dition of man, in other words, to banish time, to go backward, to recover 
the ‘paradisial’ illud tempus. How precarious this recovery of primordial 
condition is, is shown, above all, by the circumstance that the shaman 
obtains it by imitating the state of the ‘spirits’. We have already noted 
this in connexion with other shamanic techniques; during the trance, it is 
not the shaman who flies to the Heavens but only his ‘spirit’. A similar 
situation prevails in Christian mysticism: only the ‘soul’, purified by fire, 
may enter Paradise. 

The analogies which we have just stated seem important: it follows as 
a corollary that there is no break of continuity between the ideology of the 
‘primitive’ mystic experience and Judeo-Christian mysticism. Among the 
‘primitive’ peoples, just as among the saints and the Christian theologians, 
mystic ecstasy is a return to Paradise, expressed by the overcoming of Time 
and History (the ‘fall’) and the recovery of the primordial state of Man. 

Let us make it clear: in uncovering these similarities we do not pretend 
to make value judgments on the content of the various mystical experi- 
ences, whether ‘primitive’ or otherwise. All we mean is that their ideo- 
logies contain as a kernel, a focal point, “the yearning for Paradise’. Of 
course such a conclusion does not exclude the many differences between 
primitive and Judeo-Christian mysticism as well as those among the 
various schools of Christian mysticism. On the other hand, we have pur- 
posely chosen to compare Christianity and the most ancient type of 
mystic experience omitting the great tradition of the East: although the 
“setting aside of Time’ and the abolition of History are the essential ele- 
ments of every mystical experience and therefore also of Eastern mysticism, 
it seems to us that the ‘paradisial’ elements are better preserved in the 
elder mysticisms. In certain ways, the comparisons between the forms of 
‘primitive’ mysticism and Christian mysticism have a stronger basis than 
those between the latter and the Indian, Chinese, and Japanese mysticisms. 

Although we cannot attempt to give in these few pages a comparative 
study of mysticism, the chief result of our inquiry should be stressed: the 
complete ideological continuity between the most elementary forms of 
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mystical experience and Christianity. At the ‘beginning’ as well as at the 
‘end’ of the religious history of Man, we find the same ‘yearning for 
Paradise’. If we take into account the fact that the “yearning for Paradise’ 
is equally discernible in the general religious attitude of early man we have 
the right to assume that the mystical memory of a blessedness without 
history haunts man from the moment he becomes aware of his situation 
in the cosmos. Thus there opens a new perspective for the study of archaic 
anthropology. This is not the place to enter upon such a study. Suffice it 
to say that, in the light of all that has been noted above, certain features of 
‘primitive’ spirituality which were considered ‘aberrant’ are not indeed 
to be considered as such. The imitation of animal cries by the shamans, 
so impressive to the observer, has at times been considered by anthro- 
pologists as manifesting a pathological ‘possession’ whereas, on the 
contrary, they reveal the wish to recover friendship with animals and thus 
to re-establish the primordial ‘paradise’. The ecstatic trance, no matter 
what its phenomenology, is ‘aberrant’ only if its spiritual significance is 
disregarded. In reality, the shaman, as we have seen, is seeking to re-estab- 
lish the contact between Heaven and Earth which the ‘fall’ disrupted. The 
‘mastery of fire’ likewise is not a ‘savage superstitition’ but, on the 
contrary, shows how the shaman partakes of the state of the ‘spirits’. 
Viewed from its own angle, all the strange behaviour of the shaman 
reveals the highest form of spirituality; it is actually part of a coherent 
ideology, possessing great-nobility. The myths which make up this 
ideology are among the richest and most beautiful we possess, they are the 
myths of Paradise and the ‘fall’, the immortality of primordial man and 
his communion with God; of the origin of death and of the discovery of 
the ‘spirit’ (in every sense of that word). All this is not without signifi- 
cance for the understanding and evaluation of the ‘primitive’ and, in 
general, of the nature of non-European man. Too often Western man 
allows himself to be moved by the manifestation of an ideology, while 
ignoring the one thing which he should know, the ideology itself, that is 
to say, the myths that constitute it. The manifestations depend on local 
customs and cultural styles, and the latter may or may not be directly 
accessible. Impression, accordingly, determines judgment: a ceremony 
with masks is judged ‘beautiful’, a certain form of dance is ‘sinister’, an 
initiation rite is ‘savage’ or ‘aberrant’. But if we take the trouble to 
understand the ideology which underlies all these ‘manifestations’, if we 
study the myths and the symbols which condition them, we may abandon 
the subjectivity of ‘impressions’ and arrive at a more objective viewpoint. 
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At times the comprehension of the ideology is sufficient to re-establish the 
‘normality’ of a certain behaviour. Recall one single example: the imita- 
tion of animal cries. For over a century, the strange cries of the shaman 
were felt to prove his mental aberration. But their basis was quite different: 
it was the yearning for Paradise, which haunted the minds of Isaiah and of 
Virgil, sustained the sainthood of the Fathers of the Church and came to 
glorious flower in the life of St. Francis of Assisi. 
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Alfred Sauvy 


ON THE RELATIONS BETWEEN 


DOMINATION AND THE NUMBERS 


OF MEN 


Between the numbers of men (or their ‘pressure’) and the domination 
which is exercised upon them, various relationships exist, the knowledge 
of which seems to be very useful to an understanding of historical evolu- 
tion. These relationships are often of so markedly reciprocal a nature that, 
as against the difficulty of separating cause from effect, it seems preferable 
to speak simply of accommodation, or even of relative harmony. 

There seems to be little question that the multiplication of mankind 
contributed to the formation of the first societies and consequently to the 
establishment of some kind of political authority; but it is not from this 
angle that we shall broach the question. 

The ‘numbers of men’ lends itself to a double interpretation: it might 
be a question of large territories, as well as of a population of greater or 
less density living in a given area. It was thought, before the French Revo- 
lution, that only small territories could be the home of republics, and that 
large countries were given over to ‘luxury’ and despotism. We seem to 
have gone beyond this question of dimensions today. At any rate, we 
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shall have in mind here more particularly the second point of view, that 
is, a population living in a determinate territory, a ‘domain’, in the various 
meanings of that term. 


Absolute Domination 

The absolute ruler, who exercises power without being subjected to 
duties, seeks an increase in the numbers of his subjects; he is anti-malthu- 
sian.’ We shall see this shown in various examples. 

In the family framework, the concept of power and of domination is 
opposed to the economic concept. When the children remain under the 
direct and strict authority of their father until marriage, the concept of 
power easily carries the day. The emancipation of children has contri- 
buted to the fall in the birth rate, by accenting economic questions. If 
such considerations were to become the only preponderant ones, and 
were simultaneously to overcome both emotional needs and the concern 
for authority, the optimum would be zero; we should have the childless 
family. The effectiveness of family allowances, in our own times and 
among certain families, is explained by the relative reconciliation which 
they assure between economic and power considerations. These allot- 
ments, even in France, do not cover more than a part of a child’s needs. 
But in rounding out the total of the family’s receipts, family allotments, 
when paid in cash, do increase purchasing ‘power’; when another child 
comes along, well-being decreases, but power increases. It is true, of 
course, that the power here is not exercised upon the children themselves. 
But the more the offspring are freed from the family, the more it will 
become necessary to offer material assistance to the parents, who are 
further and further removed from domination. On a slightly higher 
plane, the patriarch views every birth in his tribe with a benign eye, 
because it increases his power, which is also identified with his wealth. 

In the classic administrative framework, every functionary who heads 
a bureau likes to see the number of his agents grow. This is a logical atti- 
tude, since every increase gives him a wider base, and all things considered, 
more extensive power. To be sure, the administrative chief is far from 
exercising tyranny and absolute power, but his power is not matched 
by specific obligations. If one more agent is put under his command, the 


1In the absence of a better term, we shall use here the terms ‘malthusian’ and ‘anti-malthu- 
sian’, in a sense that must not be too strictly equated with the Reverend Malthus’ doctrines. 
These words seem preferable to the ponderous ‘populationist’ and especially ‘anti-popula- 
tionist’. 
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bureau chief is not obliged to cut into his own fixed income in order to pay 
the man. In a private enterprise, on the other hand, or in an administra- 
tion sufficiently autonomous to be interested in its net-output, the manager 
seeks to reduce the number of persons allocated to a particular task. 

Let us now look at a case which is more important or at any rate closer 
to our subject, that of the landed proprictor of the feudal type, or even 
the absolute sovereign. 


The Landed Lord 


When the dominant class exercises its power in an absolute manner, it is 
populationist. Innumerable authors have said, following Bodin, that a 
sovereign’s strength is measured by the numbers of his subjects. 

The interest of the dominant classes is to have a great number of men 
working for them. But is this number to exceed all restraint? Should not 
the lord fear that an excessive increase of people on his domains would 
bring about faulty sanitary conditions which are hardly favourable to high 
production? Theoretically, this is surely the case. And in practice, every- 
one who raises animals knows that he must not exceed the optimum 
number that will bring him the highest returns. Why are lords and kings 
not moved by analogous considerations? 

The explanation of their position is this: the proprietor of a domain 
limits the number of his domestic animals, but lets the game and all the 
useful wild animals multiply. The fruit grower prunes his wall-trees, but 
lets the outside trees grow as they will. As the border-line between mar- 
ginal and sub-marginal lands—or activities—is not clearly marked, this 
‘reserve’ population is not well defined. 

The number of slaves, on the other hand, must be held within bounds. 
They could, of course, be raised for sale. But in any case, the interest of 
the master is to assure them sufficient upkeep for physiological needs, and 
a minimum of good care; though this interest may not have been heeded 
practically in all cases, it is nonetheless imperative wherever we are dealing 
with a sufficiently stabilised society. This is why the domination exercised 
over a slave class can be less harsh than that brought to bear on a class 
of free workers in an over-populated territory. Linguet, who liked para- 
doxes, denounced in vain this little-recognised difference.’ 


**T have never been forgiven for having shown . . . that the lot of a horse, well fed, well 
groomed, well protected from the inclemencies of weather, treated for his sickness, is pre- 
ferable to that of the free workman.’ (Annales politiques, 1.) 
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This observation obviously does not include a servile population cap- 
tured by violence. Their resale value being very low, the lot of slaves of 
this type falls to an extremely low level. 

In addition, the high mortality among free subjects (famines, serious 
epidemics, etc.) leads the absolute ruler less toward a desire to improve 
their condition, than to a feeling that the losses ought to be made up by 
a growth in their numbers. From this it follows that the population 
scarcely ever exceeds the optimum which the dominator would theore- 
tically wish; often, indeed, it is lower, because of the fact that taxes, farm- 
rents, labour-services, etc., are neither distributed nor collected according 
to the ideal conditions of the theory, so that the problem of an excess of 
rural population, which would have to be installed on poorer lands or 
perhaps given relief, can hardly ever arise. 

In the eighteenth century, for example, many lands lay fallow. From 
this arose the innumerable projects for sending the vagabonds, beggars, 
etc., who cluttered the towns, back to the land. On this evidence, the 
principal preoccupation was to set everybody to work, not to tolerate 
any parasites. The master never has too many servants. 

The ‘populationist’ concept of domination found a remarkable spokes- 
man in the eighteenth century; in his three works,* Turmeau de la 
Morandiére, a gentleman demographer, developed it explicitly, with a 
cynical innocence which makes his works more instructive than those 
of many writers with more insight and more shame. He candidly wrote: 
“Subjects and animal herds must be multiplied.’ No author defended the 
doctrine of domination with more brutality; but many, imbued with the 
same ideas, have set them forth less clearly or less frankly. 

Thus, for the absolute dominator, free workers are never, in practice, 
too numerous. For more farseeing lords, the only concern that need be 
felt about the subjects consists in avoiding too great a loss, leaving them 
that truly vital minimum beyond which returns would sharply diminish. 
“The common people are useful, their conservation must therefore be 
looked after’, said Boulainvilliers. And even this precaution was often 
forgotten. It was practically only after wars or devastating famines that 
conservation measures appeared. Colbert protected very large families. 





8 Appel des étrangers dans nos colonies, 1763. Principes politiques sur le rappel des protestants en France, 
1769. Police pour les mendiants, 1769. 
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The interest of the Dominated 


All these observations are, perhaps, banal and commonsense. More deli- 
cate is the question of the interest of the dominated. Doubtless, nobody 
ever asked their opinion. And yet, contrary to appearances, they stand to 
gain by being numerous if they are subjected to a harsh domination; and by being 
subjected to a harsh domination, if they are numerous. 

If a fixed burden is attached to a domain, for example, a rent to an 
agricultural domain, the tenants have an interest in being as much more 
numerous as the weight of the levy is higher.‘ This calculation will no 
doubt be shown to be inexact if the master profits from this increase in 
numbers to heighten the burden still more. But if this further charge does 
not take a systematic course, the attitude of the dominated is nevertheless 
oriented toward an increase of their number. 

There is more to it than this. In order for as large a population as possible 
to survive in an agricultural economy with stationary techniques, it is 
more expedient that a harsh domination be exercised, involving an ex- 
treme inequality of incomes, contrary to what one might think from the 
depopulation accusations so often brought against despots. 

This apparent paradox depends upon a question of consumption.* 
Whatever may be the zest of the master for the table, or his desire to have 
pleasure-grounds (parks, hunting preserves) and horses, the saturation 
point of primary products (that is, those coming directly from the land, 
like food) appears long before he has consumed his whole revenue. With 
the surplus, he consumes manufactured goods (clothing, jewelry, etc.) 
or directly hires men (lackeys, servants, soldiers, etc.). Sometimes, in 
addition, he invests with an eye to future production (reclamation of 
wastelands, etc.), again employing men. 

The richer the lord is, the less harmful he is; or, more exactly, a single 
all-powerful family is worth more to the dominated than a middle class 
of innocent-appearing proprietors. 

It must be remembered, in order to see this phenomenon better, that 
the alimentary ration of a man is from 2,500 to 3,000 calories, of which 
about 1,000 are high-grade calories (notably animal foods), which require 
more soil; in terms of vegetable calories, the ration can go from 2,000 to 


“We are obliged here as elsewhere to pass rapidly over propositions of which more complete 
—— have been given in our Théorie generale de la population, Vol. 1, Economie et 
population. 

®Astonishing as it may seem, this question of the orientation of consumption, essential to any 
economy, has really held the attention of only three men in three centuries: Cantillon in the 
eighteenth, Effertz in the nineteenth, and Landry in the twentieth. 
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4,000 calories. The heavy eater will go as high as 5,000 or 6,000, but rather 
quickly experiences satiety. Even if he is ten times richer, he will not con- 
sume the produce of more than four or five times the original amount 
of soil. 

Let us take a territory of 100,000 hectares, that is, corresponding to the 
size of a small French district. Under a regime of small property-owning, 
a body of 25,000 persons, each possessing 4 hectares* on the average, will 
be able to subsist on it expediently. To enable more men to live, ration- 
ing and strict authority would be necessary. Even if the lord, with his 
horses, consumes the produce of 100 hectares, this deduction is insigni- 
ficant. With the rest of his revenue, he will hire men, and the population 
will noticeably rise above the 25,000 figure. 

The consumption of meat holds a preponderant place in such economies, 
for one calorie of animal food absorbs five or six vegetable calories. The 
result is that in an overpopulated agricultural country, ‘the meat-eater is a 
man-eater’. Pitiless tyrants are, no doubt, morally reprehensible; in actual 
fact, one of them is less of a killer than a middle class of peaceable culti- 
vators eating meat every day. 


Symbiosis between Dominant and Dominated 

The maximum population will thus be obtained, in a primitive agricul- 
tural economy, by an equilibrium between a numerous, wretched class, 
and a very rich lord, with intermediate classes absent. 

In addition, to secure this result, it is necessary that the lord shall con- 
sume as little of primary products as possible, that he prefer servants, 
soldiers, and trinkets to horses and hunting; another requirement is that 
the ruled shall be sufficiently well fed to be able to go on producing. 

Between absolute dominators and the dominated, when they are not separated 
by middle classes, there is thus established a sort of symbiosis, an accommoda- 
tion; the extreme inequality of incomes is adapted to the fact of overpopu- 
lation, and vice versa. 

The social role of the lord of the manor is thus not only that of a pro- 
tector, of a constable who assures order at home and defends against 
external threats; more than this, he is an agent of distribution, a rationer, 
thanks to whom the population is higher; which means, in a non- 
malthusian population, that thanks to his intervention more men are 
hungry—but fewer men die of hunger. 


This token figure may naturally vary with the fertility of the land. 
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The Good Rich Man 


The good rich man, then, enables more people to live, by consuming, 
directly, as little of the ground-produce as possible. When he hires men, 
he consumes the produce of the soil only indirectly. He can, however, 
employ men in two different ways: for his immediate pleasures, or for 
future pleasures. If, in order to make his revenues and his power grow, 
he invests, if he clears the wastelands, drains the marshes, etc., he creates 
new sources of population. 

The dominant few in an agricultural society thus have, outside of 
charity, three possible uses for their excess revenue. They can: 

1. Consume the vital items of subsistance, natural products. 
2. Consume human labour for the satisfaction of their own wants. 
3. Invest in the creation of new subsistence-sources. 

The first use is deadly; it reduces population. 

The second augments population, but once for all. 

Only the third permits an indefinite augmentation of the numbers of 
men, which may however meet with a natural limitation if technique 
does not progress. 

In the time of Cantillon and the physiocrats, property being unques- 
tioningly valued, there could be scarcely any other solution in sight. The 
same state of affairs does not prevail in underdeveloped areas which, today, 
find themselves at the same stage. We shall come back to them again 
below. 

Now, let us consider some applications of the social functions of the 
dominator. 


Egypt of the Pharaohs 


Complete desert conditions begin, in Egypt, at the very place where irri- 
gation stops; there are no high plateaux, no poorer lands. The decline in 
returns is sudden, complete; the produce of the marginal cultivator is 
insignificant. Likewise, intensive cultivation offered little elasticity. The 
Nile fertilised, and a fixed number of men sufficed to cultivate, the soil. 
The production obtained determined the number of rations, and thus, 
the number of men. 

Even if they had been set to work on the land, the large body of non- 
agricultural servants and slaves could hardly have increased food-produc- 
tion, or, as a result, population. ‘Everything considered’, Pharaoh might 
plead, ‘from the point of view of some final judgment, the extreme 
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inequality of incomes from which I benefited killed fewer people than it 
enabled to live.’ 

Not being able to move on, to wear itself out on the frontiers of pro- 
duction, in this country without marginal lands, vital energy was, after 
a fashion, doomed to spread out vertically. Assured of his power because 
of the featureless terrain, the sovereign master had at his command a 
multiplicity of servants and also of artists. Estranged from material ques- 
tions during his lifetime, he could put a considerable energy to work 
along other lines, notably the after-life. It was these exceptional condi- 
tions which permitted Egypt to attain those summits of art which still 
amaze our imagination. 

The case of Egypt is, of course, exceptional. The falling-off of agricul- 
tural returns at the margin is never vertical; there is always some supple- 
mental production to be hoped for, by cultivating further or deeper, 
even with a fixed technique. But that country gives us an ideal schematic 
representation of symbiosis. 


The Ancien Regime 
Closer to home, we find that the feudal lords and the absolute monarchs 
of the Old Regime were far from correctly fulfilling their social function. 

When Russia, through her court circles, exported wheat from her black 
soils to acquire some luxury product or other, she caused some number 
of serfs to die in one of her own territories. According to a calculation 
by Cantillon, which Condillac quotes, by paying for Brussels lace with 
the wines of Champagne, France parted with the product of 16,000 
arpents of land in return for that of one arpent. If it were not that the 
product sent abroad (wine) is itself not a food in this particular case, the 
result could easily be converted into human lives. The purchase of a 
luxurious automobile, today, by some rich Oriental landowner, is also 
to be reckoned in terms of lives, not money. 

This role of rationer, however highly paid, has not always been correctly 
filled; far from it, indeed. It presupposes a tax structure which is well- 
assessed, and which leaves to each man a sufficient minimum so that he 
shall not lose hope. This was far from being the case, to judge from the 
number of begging ‘labour-deserters’, vagabonds, who, as long as they 
had to live a miserable life anyway, had chosen vagrancy. When they 
had not succeeded in finding a place among the mass of servants and 
people who gravitated around the rich man, they still preferred to pick 
up the crumbs of the feast rather than to collaborate on furnishing the 
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means for it. The same phenomenon is to be seen, today, in the great 
towns of underdeveloped countries where the rich dwell. 

In addition, the multitude of courtiers, functionaries, merchants, con- 
suming much more than they were producing, created a useless burden 
which bore upon population in quantitative terms. This explains the 
optimism of certain critics in the eighteenth century, according to whom 
France would have been able to feed a much more impressive total of 
population, and who considered that a good police, or as we would say 
now, good politics, was an essential condition of growth in the numbers 
of inhabitants. 

Not only had the French in the eighteenth century progressed suffi- 
ciently to be able, if not to organise, at least to conceive, the organisation 
of a republic; but the weight of parasitism had set awry the symbiosis 
between dominators and dominated. The conditions of a revolution were 


thus fulfilled. 


Relative Domination: Malthus’ Hour Strikes 
Developments were proceeding somewhat differently in England about 
the same time. 

When, for one reason or another, the dominated acquire rights, and 
the dominators acquire consequent duties, the question changes its aspect. 
When dela Morandiére and his forerunners tried to solve pauperism by driv- 
ing the poor back, although this measure might involve the death of some 
of the driven, they knew very well what they were doing. In England, a 
different conception had given certain rights to the poor, slight no doubt, 
but disturbing nonetheless for the ruling classes. By creating, in sum, a 
relative domination, the ‘Poor Law’ sounded the hour of Malthus. 

Townsend and even Stewart had already become alarmed: ‘Nations 
may for a time increase their numbers beyond the due proportion of their 
food, but they will in the same proportion destroy the ease and comfort 
of the affluent... ”’ 

Thus Townsend fought the application of the Poor Laws and recom- 
mended, like Morandiére, the return of these ‘idlers’ to a servile condi- 
tion. Malthus saw things differently: no less logically, considering the 
poor-relief legislation as an accomplished fact, he aspired to reduce its 
burden. The interest of the dominant class having been modified, domina- 
tion being no longer absolute, the limitation of the number of births was 
becoming, if not necessary, at least advantageous. 





"Townsend, A%Dissertation on the Poor Laws, 1786, p. 25. 
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From this time on, two opposite tendencies have concurrently in- 
fluenced the dominant class: 

1. A populationist tendency, sometimes founded on tradition or even 
on imperialism, but imbued, nevertheless, with the concept of domination: 
the multiplication of the working force is to serve the interests of property. 

2. A malthusian tendency, sometimes paternalistic in nature, which 
dreads a costly proliferation. In France the first tendency was dominant 
until the Second World War. The bourgeoisie, itself sterile, deplored the 
fall in working-class birth rates. 

Since the Second World War, with the new developments of foreign 
policy and the institution of social security, the two tendencies coexist in 
France: the one, materialistic in orientation, finds the public investment, 
the building of schools, etc., too expensive. The other is anti-malthusian, 
either because of a lingering spirit of domination, or for spiritual or 
traditional reasons. 


Malthusianism Within the Family 

At the very time of Malthus, and even a little earlier, malthusianism began 
within the family framework, at least in France. We meet here again the 
concept of domination: as long as the father of the family disposed of an 
absolute authority, putting the children to work, and as long as a great 
inequality of conditions was tolerated within the family (children left 
without care and gleaning their wretched food outside the house), 
economic interest would lead to a numerous family. 

From a strictly economic point of view, the number of children should 
be as high as possible, when, before going to work, they roam at liberty, 
begging or foraging; we find here, after a fashion, the situation of the 
absolute dominator with respect to a free dominated class; children 
brought up in this way die in very large numbers, but those who survive 
bring money home to their parents as soon as they are of an age to work, 
at about eight to ten years, perhaps earlier. 

At a less savage stage, the child who is fed, for better or worse, during 
his childhood, represents a burden for several years, but, from the eco- 
nomic point of view, still remains a ‘producer’. Since they possess nothing, 
the parents are not inclined to limit their descendants. In the beginnings 
of industrialism, five-year old children worked in factories, sometimes 
even at night. 

The diminution of paternal authority modifies the position of the 
dominator. Besides, the dominated can now become a real economic 
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burden, when child-labour is forbidden or not acceptable, and when the 
children must be educated. Possession of a patrimony still further lowers 
the family optimum. 

Less power—more duties; the situation is in some ways comparable to 
that of the paternalistic ruler. 

Children, after this point is reached, are born only in the numbers in 
which they are desired for other motives: religion, need for love, a desire 
to leave a posterity. The number of children in a family may fall to two, 
to one, and even to zero. At this point malthusianism is 100 per 
cent egoistical, but as soon as there is a child, the need to bring it up 
fittingly, and perhaps even to assure it some rise on the social scale, begin 
to play a part also in the parents’ attitude. 


In the World Framework: from Colonialism to Malthusian Paternalism 


Since the great discoveries, the affective attitude of the developed countries 
with respect to the retarded areas has advanced more or less. But the 
question itself has been exactly reversed. At the beginning, the given basic 
fact was the territory. The thing to do was to know how to draw the most 
wealth possible out of it—whether with the inhabitants’ help, without the 
inhabitants, or with new inhabitants, it mattered little. Today, the basic 
factor is the population itself. Now, the question is to assure its existence, 
the territory becoming the accessory. Although practical behaviour is far 
from always answering to this end, the development of domination has 
been sufficient to modify altogether the concept of population. With 
respect to slaves, the attitude of the dominator was very harsh and 
not much inspired by the cares of conservation, because the market was 
liberally supplied. It was ‘advantageous’ to treat men worse than animals, 
because the purchase price was modest. 

Actually, the question of numbers did not actively worry the colonial 
powers, either in one direction or the other. The conquest of Algeria 
originally foresaw the pushing of the Arabs back toward the South, where 
‘they would colonise the desert’. 

The truth is that, outside of slavery, the domination of a colonial power 
is never so great as that of a lord over his cultivators. Most often, it is a 
matter either of doing business with the natives or expelling them. It 
was practically only in Black Africa that the progress of sleeping 
sickness and other causes of mortality gave rise, between the two World 
Wars, to the expression faire du négre in the sense of ‘exploiting’ and ‘ill- 
treating’. 
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The material superiority of the West over the natives is greater today 
than it was two centuries ago: aircraft, tanks, even atomic bombs, require 
heavy industry and exceptional pecuniary resources. However, inter- 
national morality no longer permits the use of naked force. 

The numbers of men thus becomes a subject of preoccupation. Up 
until the Second World War, the indifference of the governors of North 
Africa to any sort of census was proverbial. It was not until 1947 that the 
problem of population in Algeria was correctly set forth, with glimpses 
of the future and an examination of ways of meeting the predictable 
increase. 

The malthusian responses common to family or national paternalism 
can be found once again in colonial paternalism: from the moment when 
the overseas subjects become an economic burden, the increase of their 
numbers becomes a subject for worry; a limitation seems desirable, if not 
of the number itself, at least of the rate of increase. 

These paternalistic malthusian preoccupations are soon manifested on 
a still larger scale: the fear of world overpopulation. Just as soon as the 
domination of the Westerners, commercial if not political, was no longer 
absolute, as soon as various forms of aid, somewhat comparable to the 
Poor Laws, appeared on the scene, a fear of excessive numbers was bound 
to weigh upon Western minds. 

It was in the richest of the Western nations above all—that is, in the 
United States—that the fear of having to feed needy populations, the still 
more lively apprehension of one day having to open a place to them, by 
immigration into their vast little-exploited territories, would logically 
bring forth this malthusian response. A manor-lord views without dis- 
pleasure a prosperous birth rate in his farmers and workmen, but dreads 
the multiplication of the gypsies and irregular characters who prowl 
around his lands. This attitude has sometimes taken a disagreeable form. 
The reader may recall, for example, Vogt’s book, The Road to Survival, 
which sowed the seeds of fear among the Whites and of fury among the 
Reds. 

This development has, moreover, been still more accentuated by the 
presence of a third party: marxism, to which we shall return in a moment. 

At the same stroke, the class struggle passed to the second level: the 
American worker knows that his purchasing power is much higher than 
that of an Asiatic or even of a European; he is more or less clearly aware 
that he has much more to lose than to gain by a world-wide redistribution 


8L. Chevalier, Le probléme démographique de l Afrique du Nord. 
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of wealth. And similarly the English working class, made more know- 
ledgeable by the exercise of power, knows what the possession of Malayasia, 
source of tin and rubber, that is, of dollars, and the control of Middle- 
Eastern oil, means to its standard of living. The Labourite knows that he 
has more to lose than to gain from a ‘general emancipation’, at a time 
when the old lord is content to eat the vegetables of his garden, in his 
dilapidated castle. 

Thus the problem of class has been blurred, or rather has been transposed 
to the international framework. 

And since international joint interest could only become more and 
more obvious, the hour of Malthus, or more exactly of the malthusians, 
struck in the planetary framework as well. If the prolific nations reduce 
their natality, the present order has some chance of prolonging itself. 


Class-revolt: Marx 


In 1850 Marx’s hour struck, as that of Malthus had in 1800. Technical 
progress at first had had, indeed, the ‘recessive’ effect of increasing the 
domination of enterprises over the wage-worker. But Marx, eager not to 
diminish the responsibilities of capitalism in any way, rejected any demo- 
graphic explanation. The contradictions which the ‘industrial reserve 
army’ brought up seemed to matter little.* If Malthus should bring off 
his coup, and obtain a fall in the birth rate of workers, their wretchedness 
would become more supportable and, hence, more lasting. But the 
marxists have always been very cautious to establish a positive doctrine 
of population. No limitation is in sight, for the time being, in the Soviet 
Union: abortion and contraceptive propaganda are forbidden. It seems 
to be the same in the People’s Republics of Europe. The Soviet anti- 
malthusian attitude in the United Nations is unequivocal: it is only the 
vices of capitalism that lead to unemployment and to recommendations 
for limiting the population. Certain marxists even seem to arrive at a 
quasi-providential view, which suggests and adjusts to the context the 
saying, ‘He giveth .. . food... to the young ravens . . .’ In this reading, 
it is necessary only to substitute scientific progress for the divinity. In the 
hierarchy of the gods, nature no longer occupies the first place but follows 
after science. 

The marxist view on population must be considered more as an attitude 





*The purest of Marxists do not hesitate to oppose immigration, from which they fear a 
debasement of wages. 
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than as a real doctrine. This attitude would change if the natural environ- 
ment should become the only adversary. It may, perhaps, even develop 
along different lines before such an eventuality comes about. 


Mutual Adaptation of Classes: Malthusian Reformism 


The reform position is in a general way more logical, because it enables 
doctrine and tactics to coincide. Those who affirm the possibility of a 
reformist progress are more in a position to propose ameliorations, such 
as the increase of wages, suited to giving immediate satisfaction. 

This is why reformists, and notably social democrats, are all malthu- 
sians. The reduction of the numbers of the proletariat is for them a means 
of reducing their wretchedness and redressing somewhat the cruel balance 
between capital and labour. Their calculation may be shown to be 
inexact, for reasons which are somewhat removed from our subject, but 
the essential thing is that they make it. The reformists thus join up with 
the relative dominants, the malthusian paternalists, who dread to see the 
population surplus weigh in some fashion upon their profits. 

The advanced malthusians of anarchistic tendency, however, are opposed 
to the absolute dominators, the imperialists. In order not to furnish cannon- 
fodder, labour-fodder, they recommend the ‘strike of wombs’. “To in- 
crease and multiply, means war’, Devaldés said, and with him a whole 
school, now somewhat outdated. 


The Underdeveloped Countries 


If these areas attracted the attention of advanced countries after the Second 
World War, it was less because of their economic retardation than on 
account of their demographic backwardness. Of the two terms in the 
equation, birth rate and death rate, only the second had been changed. 
Under the attack of modern medicine and hygiene, deep cuts in mor- 
tality had been produced: in Ceylon, there was a fall of 40 per cent 
after spraying malaria-infested areas with D.D.T. The pecuniary cost of 
this drop was negligible; when a population is totally without the most 
elementary hygienic care, the first efforts are actually highly efficacious 
and hardly onerous. It was recently estimated that in Algeria 68 francs 
[about 19 cents] per person would be the cost of spraying areas affected 
by malaria. 

The result is that these countries have today the death rate which Europe had 
about 1900 or even 1925, and the fecundity of the eighteenth century. This 
exceptional upset, which may be even further increased, promises 
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spectacular increases of population, that is, mouths to feed, jobs to find. 

A pronounced separation between medical aid and economic aid would 
lead to a grave situation. To be sure, the battle against mortality, viewed 
economically, also reduces sickness rates at the same time, and as a con- 
sequence increases productive forces. Nevertheless, the sanitary techniques 
of 1950 cannot indefinitely coexist with the economic techniques of the 
seventeenth century or even of the Middle Ages. The necessity for impor- 
tant capital investments is more and more apparent. The breaking of the 
once-closed cycle between life and death brings with it a profound break 
with the past. How to direct constructively the movement thus unleashed, 
that is the question. 

The report to the Conference of the Food and Agricultural Organisa- 
tion states in exact figures that, since 1936, world population has increased 
by 13 per cent, while the production of essential foodstuffs was increasing 
only by 4 per cent. Only one man out of five receives the normal ration 
of 2,500 calories a day. 

The most auspicious solution, and the one which comes most quickly to mind, 
is to increase production. But in order to double the production of an area 
within twenty years, important investments are necessary. It can easily 
be conceived that if it costs 68 francs per man to preserve a population, 
the investments necessary to meet the increase of the population are to be 
figured at an altogether different level. These investments must be financed. 
The source can only be the dominants: at home, the privileged class; abroad, the 
developed nations. 

Rulers of underdeveloped countries do not always have a clear idea of 
the great pressure which the cauldrons beneath them are about to generate. 
They are not fully aware that the pushing back of mortality rates has 
broken the famous age-old cycle of life and death. 

Let us, however, now give some attention to the solution which, on 
the surface, seems the most auspicious, the most human, and the most 
conservationist, in the social sense of the word: land-reform. 


Land-reform: Benefit or Scourge? 


However attractive it may be, this solution, if used without precautions, 
is dangerous and may even bring about a murderous famine by the pre- 
mature creation of middle classes, before the quantity of disposable food 
has increased. We do not have in mind here the question of the technical 
aptitude of the Egyptian fellah or the Indian cultivators to farm on their 
own account. These difficulties can be overcome. 
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A general redistribution of the land to those who cultivate it will bring 
famine to the towns, because the freed cultivators would at once be able 
to eat according to their hunger and would noticeably increase their 
consumption of meat. Any premature rise in consumption is translatable 
into an impressive quantitative loss of calories, over the whole area. 

The first Soviet famines, at the beginning of the Revolution, were 
attributed by the authorities to the voluntary retention of their produce 
by the peasants. It was not necessarily a matter of sabotage, or of a flight 
before a falling currency. The peasants, until then underfed, were in a 
position to consume more calories than under the old order. 

Starting in 1945 from a level of diet higher than that of the Soviet 
Union in 1918, the People’s Democracies did not undergo famine, but 
are suffering from difficulties in the food supply, easily imputed to some 
acts of treason but easily explicable for all that. 

A redistribution of land which is not accompanied by other public 
welfare measures is thus a dangerous solution despite appearances. Suppres- 
sing rationing with the rationer, it would starve a part of the population, despite 
the freeing of the rations consumed by the former rationer. 

The problem arose anew in Communist China, with even greater sharp- 
ness inasmuch as the monetary unit, the Jen Min Priao, was defined by a 
certain amount of produce, in which grain and rice figured principally. 
Paying the 10 million communist functionaries and soldiers, thus meant 
promising them a certain amount of food. The 1950 budget included, as 
a consequence, 41 per cent of revenue from taxes in kind on the peasants. 
A simple land reform, without sizable levies by the central authorities, 
would have meant the death of numerous residents of the towns or, more 
likely, social and political disorders of great violence. 


Malthusianism? 


As long as food production is insufficient, a general rationing must be 
maintained, in one form or another. The model solution, in an under- 
developed country, is thus the redirection of all or part of the revenues of the 
land-owning class into investments suited to the increase of production. This 
redirection can take various forms, going all the way from voluntary 
savings to plunder, which depart from our subject. 

The dominant class in these countries was not, until a very recent date, 
malthusian. Different tendencies are coming to light: in Japan, under 
American pressure, the most malthusian legislation in the world has been 
instituted, with official diffusion of contraceptive practices and organised 
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abortion. In India, some steps have been taken along the road of birth 
control. 

Let us now look at the attitude of the foreign dominants. This is a bit 
different: although less directly menaced than are the domestic domi- 
nants, they nonetheless fear demographic explosion. The solution of 
increased production would involve considerable expenses for them, 
which they do not yet seem ready to bear or accept. 

This solution, in addition, does not present unmixed advantages for 
the dominant. The eminent demographer F. Notestein tells us: “By 
launching a program of modernization, the now dominant powers would 
in effect be creating a future world in which their own peoples would 
become progressively smaller minorities and possess a progressively 
smaller proportion of the world’s wealth and power.’?° 

And this author also says: *. . . Emigration will not check growth in 
the most important areas of population pressure, at the present stage of 
their demographic evolution. It would be unfortunate to waste the open 
spaces of the world in a fashion that could only intensify future problems 
of adjustment.’™ 

Thus, we find ourselves at a stage well beyond colonialism. Whether 
or not they command political sovereignty over the area concerned, the 
developed countries are at grips with a sudden and disturbing growth in the 
number of the underdeveloped dominated peoples, and that at the very 
moment when such peoples are invited to revolt by the communist powers. 

In the face of this new entry of Marx upon the scene, his old enemy, 
Malthus, must be sent for. How can the underdeveloped countries be led 
to reduce their birth rate? A formidable problem, which meets with two 
essential difficulties: 

1. The wretched households of India, Malaysia, etc., know no other 
satisfaction in their lives than that of procreation, no other power than 
that which they exert over their children. Any hope of obtaining from 
them a sufficient willingness to subject themselves to some irksome method 
of contraception is illusory. ‘ 

2. The young nations are pained by being dominated, even morally. 
To preach ‘birth control’ relentlessly to others is to risk provoking a 
contrary response in the spheres of leadership in these countries. 





Milbank Memorial Fund, Demographic Studies of Selected Areas of Rapid Growth, Proceedings 
ff i Round Table on Population Problems (New York, 1944), p. 156. 
id., p. 150. 
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Malthusianism has to be spontaneous, ought almost to be ‘thought up’ 
by those who are to apply it in their own land. 

In sum, economic, social, and cultural development seems to be the 
necessary preliminary condition to a reduction of births. Reflection keeps 
returning to it, as the question is asked how long a period will intervene 
between the already begun fall of mortality and the fall of natality. The 
more significant this delay must be (a generation at least), the more it will 
be necessary to expect a large increase in population and, as a result, to 
have recourse to investments which are appreciable and costly. 

The dominant thus puts his hopes in science. If some contraceptive 
method could be discovered which demands a minimum of effort and 
an insignificant expenditure, voluntary sterility might take on significant 
proportions. Now it is already known that hormones, taken by mouth 
or injected, can keep women in a sterile condition for a considerable 
period. But these procedures are expensive, and it is not yet certain 
whether they are without harmful effects. Laboratories are working fever- 
ishly on the question in the United States. It is from India, however, that 
news comes today which might become of considerable importance; 
Doctor S. N. Sanyal, who had already discovered the sterilising proper- 
ties of pisum sativum, a variety of pea, today announces that he has isolated 
the active factor (m xylohydroquinone) of an anti-vitamin E which com- 
bats fertility, without, it is claimed, injuring the woman’s health. This 
discovery deserves to be followed attentively, so far-reaching would be 
the consequences of the perfection of a sterilising agent which is easily 
taken by mouth and could be distributed free or at a very low price. But 
the problems to which such procedures give rise are not only of a technical 
order but are ethical as well. 


Conclusion 

We have seen how close is the link between the concept of domination 
and the increase of men. The question is more far-reaching, for the 
parallel might, with the necessary adjustments for the context, be extended 
to other subjects, and notably to the increase of wealth. As long as the 
individual proprietor of the means of production thinks he will have an 
absolute power over the products which he elaborates, and, among others, 
the power to sell them, he produces as much as his technique and his 
instruments permit. So soon as he senses a diminution of this power, he 
lets up in his efforts. This reduction in power can come because of know- 
ledge of the market and of the depression in prices which every added 
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amount of production involves, or from various impediments, notably 
in the form of a progressive tax. Then economic malthusianism in all its 
multiple forms is born, a phenomenon which one day or another will 
oblige the capitalist regime to reconsider the whole question of appropria- 
tion, formerly so fruitful, today so often sterile. Let us stick to these simple 
evocations of a problem which raises at the same time such great technical 
difficulties and so many spontaneous emotional reactions. 

The problem of the multiplication or the rarefaction of men is neither 
among those which the researcher broaches with certainty and serene 
objectivity, nor is it, above all, one that he is certain of having treated 
in such a spirit. Let us leave to the reader the reflections we have put 
before him, counting on him to straighten those which lean, and to give 
life to some which are not to be found here. 
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Harcourt Brown 


CLASSICAL SCIENCE AND LITERARY 


INNOVATION 


The letter of Professor John U. Nef in the first number of Diogenes cites, 
en passant, a formula concerning the seventeenth century that has become 
traditional among modern critics of the present position of science in our 
intellectual outlook. In the perspective of what has happened since, it is 
now easy to speak of the scientist’s emphasis on quantity destroying the 
understanding of quality and values, which in turn have been relegated to 
the sphere of personal intuition, intangible and therefore beyond the realm 
of rational and objective discussion. 

It is not good history to regard the directions and developments of the 
two and a half centuries that have followed Locke and Newton as evidence 
of the signification of the period 1600-1700. That age contained much 
more for us to think about than most of our subsequent activities have 
been able to explain or utilise. The century of Galileo and Rubens, of 
St. Francis of Sales and Rembrandt, of Champlain and Cromwell, of 
Milton and Peter the Great, of John Bunyan and Christina of Sweden, 
of Moliére and William Penn, was one that moved in many ways under 
many impulses. Even within the area of special interest to Professor Nef, 
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the development of the sciences and technology in their social matrix, 
one finds that methods and results vary from country to country, and, 
within national entities, from group to group. 

I think it can be shown that, far from hindering humanism and blighting 
the sense of values, the atmosphere that favoured science in France pro- 
moted equally the development of literature and endowed the work of 
the mind in several spheres with new and immensely valuable qualities. In 
contrast with what was occurring in other countries where science was 
active, for instance in Italy or in England, in France there was a unique and 
fruitful mutual relationship between the creative literary imagination and 
the empirical and rational adventure of the scientific investigator. Objec- 
tivity, precision of argument, moderate conclusions, elegance in form, 
respect for accepted postulates, freshness of outlook and treatment, respect 
for the utility and dimensions of mankind, these are qualities which mark 
both science and literature in seventeenth-century France. To Paradise Lost 
and the Principia France can oppose Le Misanthrope and the Discours de la 
Méthode. 

It is a matter of the intellectual climate, not of specific influences; the 
modern scholar does not need to look for sources for Racine or Corneille 
beyond the well-known historical and humanistic background of their 
work, nor is it necessary to be equipped in the techniques of the humanities 
to understand the physics of Pascal and the various activities of the 
Académie des Sciences. One may suggest, however, that the dramatists 
have a richer context if they are read in the light of the general intellectual 
perspectives of the age, and similarly that the science gains in relevance if 
it is recalled that it is largely the work of men in frequent and amicable 
association with artists, musicians, men of letters, men of affairs, and the 
clergy. I propose therefore to speak for a moment about the intellectual 
solidarity of the century and indicate two or three ways in which this 
feature of the time is revealed in the literature, the literature of science as 
well as the literature of imagination and the moralists. 


There is a good deal of evidence to be collected in connexion with the 
suggestion that the period was characterised by homogeneity, although in 
the present state of our knowledge on this point we have only indications, 
and nothing like proof. I have a very definite impression, derived from 
reading the journals, published and unpublished, that a foreign visitor 
could traverse the society of France—certainly those parts of it with some 
claim to intellectual interests—and meet no barriers to speak of: he would 
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have to be himself intelligent and educated, and reasonably independent 
financially, but there do not seem to have been insurmountable obstacles 
of prejudice or opinion, religious or otherwise, to make his presence un- 
welcome. The records show that men of almost any nationality did just 
that: Danes, Englishmen, Netherlanders, Italians, Scots, Swiss, Germans— 
none of them seem to have found a group boundary that could not be 
crossed, no curtain, iron or silk, to stop the movement of ideas and the 
exchange of views. This is not to say that there were no distinctions of 
class or of wealth. It is rather to suggest that it was possible, for a good 
part of the century, even among Frenchmen, in Paris and provinces alike, 
for friendships, associations and groupings to be formed, sometimes 
creating strange and, to our eyes, rather incongruous company. A glance 
at the membership of the numerous conférences and cabinets of the age 
shows that the gap between Protestant and Catholic, even among some of 
the clergy, between merchant and professional classes, between the homme 
d’épée and the roturier, was not important when the movement of ideas was 
concerned. 

If we look for a few minutes at this intellectual world which seems 
foreign, almost utopian to us, we may be able to trace a few of its features, 
to see it as a physiognomy, a reflection of a human reality; we do not need, 
you may agree, to distinguish for the moment too precisely between the 
aspect sciences and the aspect humanities. The tensions now prevailing 
between these branches are not so visible in the more unified society of 
that day; in fact, it seems probable that we read some of our own defects of 
confidence into this and other periods of the past—in this case, I am 
persuaded, unjustly. The scraps of seventeenth-century physics that we 
are familiar with from high-school days, if indeed we studied physics at 
all, hardly represent the adventure of the young men of 1645 running glass 
tubes up the street-front of the town house in Rouen, and filling them with 
water or spirits of wine; the mere business of obtaining a usable tube 
nearly thirty feet long is something an amateur would hardly tackle today. 
Seventeenth-century physics was no narrow specialised technical study; it 
was pursued in the light offered by important historical perspectives, it 
was not bound round by the habits and customs of the professor, it offered 
a challenge to the ingenuity and persistance of the active amateur. It led to 
no career, it offered nothing but the satisfaction of knowing something for 
which it was very difficult to envisage any particular use, it was promoted 
by the help of collaborators in far-off places, Florence and Danzig, 
England and the United Provinces, and it therefore demanded some skill 
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in languages. It was as exacting as collecting postage stamps, and it com- 
manded the same single-minded devotion; there was the same sensation of 
an endless frontier for exploration, and a similar necessity of utilising the 
resources of the friends of the family circle. Educationally, it developed 
the sense of fact, it encouraged objectivity, and increased the powers of 
accurate discrimination; without a degree of orderly thinking, and pro- 
gressively more elaborate mathematics, consistent results were impossible. 
It drew on every aspect of the life of the household; the pump, the lamp, 
the accounting desk, the clavichord, the musket, the kitchen stove, the 
mill-wheel, the useful arts of the entire community, form the storehouse 
from which the seventeenth-century amateur drew his nascent science. 
The discovery of principles that governed the behaviour of these common 
materials and objects was his delight; and as these principles became more 
and more consistent, extending towards one another to become laws of 
nature, and sometimes weaving themselves back by invention into the 
habits of the trades, the fascination of the search could only grow. 

We incline to forget, I think, how far French science in the seventeenth 
century was still a humanistic enterprise, how far it depended on classical 
antecedents and the study of ancient texts. The great men were still 
Archimedes, Hippocrates, Galen, Euclid, Ptolemy, and even—and espe- 
cially—Aristotle. Herbalists, pharmacists, surgeons, even though artisans 
and not members of a profession, still looked back through Renaissance 
glasses to the golden era of antiquity. New philosophies aligned them- 
selves in accordance with the schools catalogued by Diogenes Laertius; 
much more typical of the age than Descartes’ new look at method was 
Gassendi’s effort to put the notable new work of the century in the frame- 
work of Epicurus. There was not only a sense of the classical tradition in 
these areas of natural philosophy as a theory to which new work may be 
referred; actually much of the effort of the scientific men of the day was 
directed towards the continuation of the lines of investigation and specu- 
lation revealed by humanistic study of the classical texts. 

This sense of contribution to a common effort served in many ways to 
unite the intellectual elements of the day. In the study and evaluation of 
ancient texts, the philosophical scientist and the humanist developed cer- 
tain qualities which came to be taken for granted in them, but which we 
have lost and perhaps regret. Working not only in a local context with 
preoccupations concerning the resources and needs of his day, but aware 
that he belonged to a long intellectual tradition, the scholar-scientist felt a 
responsibility to mankind which in modern times is stimulated only by 
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approaching age or nuclear cataclysm. There was no wish to separate pure 
science from technology, as the scientist does today; instead, in all of these 
men, from Descartes through to the end of the century and beyond, there 
was a desire to justify their existence in terms of utility and the improve- 
ment of man’s lot. Thus Perrault works on the text of Vitruvius, because 
the study of an ancient architect aids, and benefits by, the work in progress 
in the rebuilding of modern palaces and civic buildings; and Adrien 
Auzout, not content with a critical reading of Perrault’s commentary, 
turns a little later to Frontinus on Aqueducts to seek methods of restoring 
the waterworks of Rome. Technology, humanism, science: it is hard for 
us today to draw a clean line across the seventeenth century in this respect. 
The principle of the telescope, revealed almost by accident in a glass- 
worker’s shop in the Netherlands, is developed and used for science by 
Galileo in Italy, and it has immediate results on the practical level as well 
as on those of theology and humanism. The common pump used in the 
dockyards of Venice leads Galileo and his school to atmospheric pressure 
and the barometer, touching numerous areas of thought and speculation 
about the nature of things on the way. 

Such instances as these illustrate vividly the remark made by A. N. 
Whitehead that the modern passionate interest in detailed facts was united 
in that age with an equal devotion to abstract generalisation, to produce 
what has become essentially a new coordinating element in the world. The 
habit of reference from the external world in which human beings are 
busy with their daily affairs to a progressively more elaborate system of 
general principles produced an outlook which the speech of the day 
described as philosophical, and which may be perceived in most of the 
literature of the day. One hardly needs to stress Corneille’s sudden and 
dramatic realisation in the fruitful 1630’s that a play may not only delight 
but can also seize the conscience of king Public by offering a tragic prob- 
lem directly out of contemporary life. Le Cid, for all its medieval Spanish 
elements, derives from its own day, comments on present needs and 
traditional loyalties, on the judiciary and executive aspects of government, 
and discovers in verse, in the aloofness of the tragic stage, an opportunity 
for discussion, debate, the reaching of urgently needed decisions in the 
light of high principle and moral technicalities precisely understood. Just 
as does Galileo in his field, and the contemporary Marin Mersenne, who 
so effectively linked France and Italy as well as science and humanism, 
Corneille gives evidence of a new outlook, a new spirit, a new sense of 
what the reader wants and can use; a fusion of awareness of his own day 
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with an understanding of the necessity of enduring principles. In all this 
application of the intelligence to realms where habit, imitation, emulation 
of the ancients, routine repetition, or the tricks of a trade had formerly 
sufficed, I suggest we have something which marks the arrival of a new age 
in France, and as a result, in western civilisation as a whole. From the 
sociologist’s point of view, or from that of the economic historian, it is 
innovation; as the seventeenth century recedes into history, it may be 
suggested there is some value in the effort to see the French component of 
that era in scale with developments in Europe generally. 

A second innovation springs in turn from this new outlook on the 
general problems of the day; we can find this in the content, the tissue and 
substance of the tragic play itself: No longer impressed by the necessity of 
filling a form with imitative and conventional rhetoric and attitudinising, 
the French dramatist is faced with the compulsion to create, organically, a 
new work from the germ of an idea derived from the world of men— 
including history and accepted legend—nourished and developed until 
the stylistic requirement of the age is satisfied. But it cannot be too strongly 
emphasised that the problem is more than that of attaining stylistic 
requirements, the arrangement in the classical form. There must be the 
sense of conscious decision in the actions performed on the stage; the play 
must present us with people who reach activity through weighing alter- 
natives; it cannot be told in the historic vein of the epic, Aeneas did thus 
and so, and suffered such consequences. Before each personage, as before 
each of us, there must be a future still unsettled. A play can no longer 
merely recite a known tragic action; it fails if it cannot create the sense of 
something taking place and form in our presence. Every word spoken, 
every gesture and movement, must contribute perceptibly to the course 
that the event will take, determining by just so much the outcome. 
Aware of process in the world around us, knowing that events have their 
immediate causes and their immediate results, the audience now seeks in 
what it reads, in science and literature alike, a commentary on the pro- 
cesses of life and nature, a rendering of the world it knows. 

If this view of the new tragedy of Corneille is correct, a number of 
conventional requirements in this classic art become more interesting. 
First we might mention the postulate of the continuity of description. Once 
we turn our attention to a given action, to an event in either human or 
natural history, logic requires that complete understanding can be 
achieved only if we are informed of precisely what took place at any and 
every point in that region of space at every moment of time between the 
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beginning and the end of the event. In practice of course we are content 
with an approximation of complete information; we remain, however, 
aware of the possibility that new data may always upset old formulations, 
and in theory we know that anything present in the framework of space 
and time under study may be relevant. Erwin Schroedinger, the modern 
physicist from whom I have borrowed the form of expression though he 
has no monopoly of the concept, remarks that the requirement can no 
longer be satisfied in modern physics, and we may surely remark it has no 
great validity in modern art. But we are justified in seeing the ideal 
pattern of continuous description, the observational continuum, as one of 
the modes of seventeenth-century perception, present in the atomists and 
the Cartesians alike, in the novelist as in the dramatist, with the tacit 
reservation I have mentioned, that judicious selection and arrangement 
within the frame of space and time are necessary to meet the limitations of 
human understanding. I am not sure that, from the viewpoint of the 
deeper psychology of the age, we may not here have a profitable insight 
into the problem of why the unities are important beyond the exigencies 
of a literary mode. In any case, it is another instance of the coincidence of 
the postulates of science and the conventions of literature. 

The second postulate we might look at is that of the centre of interest, 
the range and limits of the subject matter. It has often been noticed that 
the classic literature of France is centred on man, that it is concerned with 
human interests and activities, to the almost complete exclusion of serious 
interest in the larger cosmic processes as well as the finer detail of natural 
history. Politics, civil law, the family, the nation, the church: never the 
universe or the animal kingdom, not even the human race in a large 
unitary sense. The convention sets a limit within the scope of human 
interests, as if it were decided, in the light of the new astronomical thought, 
the revived physics, the beginnings of a serious science of living things, the 
definition of a realm of thought in which mathematics is queen of the 
sciences, to cut down the area of serious imaginative literature to the moral 
nature of man, his conduct as a distinctively human being, in society, 
before the law, in his family, and as a unit in civil life. We may have an 
explanation of Alexander Pope’s line: the proper study of mankind—in 
general—in the arts, in the drama, in the novel, as in most literary writing 
—is man—in particular. Not that the sciences are an improper subject; Pope 
suggests by his ‘proper’ rather that for the generality of mankind the 
most necessary and appropriate study is the nature and character of man. 
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This is a limitation of literature, typical of the rationalist, sceptical seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries: it is a rejection of the unlimited enthu- 
siasms of the Renaissance, the boundless interests of Rabelais. It is even a 
rejection of part at least of the heritage of ancient classicism, of the line 
stemming from Lucretius as well as of the Ovidian tradition, not to 
mention Plato and Pliny. What is perhaps the most important aspect of 
the whole case is that this division of labour, product of an older heritage 
but reinforced by the peculiar intellectual circumstances of the seventeenth 
century, has left an indelible trace through the French educational tradi- 
tion, while in literature itself, once the classical analysis is past, there is a 
persistent effort to bring science back into poetry, the novel, and drama. 

I would like to suggest then, that in the seventeenth century in France 
we have a case, perhaps unique historically, of a conscious division of 
labour between science and imaginative literature, based not on mutual 
repulsion but rather—and more effectively—on mutual understanding of 
the limitations and methods of the respective fields, allowing each to 
progress in its own way with a minimum of interference. Thus the total 
subject-matter fell naturally into two great areas; the natural world, from 
animals through the plant kingdom to minerals, subject to natural law, 
was therefore capable of discussion by scientists without the aid of the 
creative literary imagination; while the world of man, in which area 
science may be possible but was not deemed absolute, in which the 
irreducible factor was the freedom of the will, demands rather imagina- 
tion, intuition, creative rendering in literary form subject to moral 
judgment, beyond the realms of precise measurement and accurate 
enumeration. 

Although literature found itself bounded in certain dimensions by the 
world known to science, within its own limits certain of its methods show 
resemblances to scientific ways of thought which we neglect at our peril. 
Ihave mentioned the importance of the principle of continuity of descrip- 
tion, demanding intensity, concentration, the avoidance of loose ends and 
gaps in structure. A corollary is the principle of economy of causation, 
balancing results against motive forces, seeking an equilibrium which is 
indeed the source of the audience’s suspense. Commoner stylistic attri- 
butes—elegance in expression, parsimony and suitable ellipsis in argument, 
clarity and objectivity—all suggest a kinship and community of interest 
with science. It is not suggested that these traits are derived from science, 
nor that these characteristics of the literature are the cause of the rise of 
science. I would not even suggest that they are the emanations of a 
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mysterious Zeitgeist. Seen in the large, there is a problem in the sociology 
of literature here that demands much careful thought and a more elaborate 
documentation than I have been able to give it. I do not feel happy about 
most of the geralisations in the books about what classicism was, and why 
it arose. If I may express a hope, it is that others will reopen some of the 
closed issues of this lively epoch, and try to see what Whitehead meant 
when he called it the Century of Genius. 





Paul Rivet 


THE ORIGIN OF MAN 


Of all the sciences pertaining to Man it is the science of prehistoric man 
which has made the most sensational progress during the last fifty years. 
With this in mind it seems possible to construct a synthesis of all the facts 
known at the present time, in spite of the risks incurred by such an 
attempt. It is surely necessary at certain times to be rash, and in science as 
well as in life one must be willing to dare greatly, to act dangerously. 

The problem of the origin of man is dominated by the question of 
monogeny and polygeny. 

Did man emerge from the animal lineage which brought him forth in 
one single region of the earth, or did he appear either simultaneously or 
successively in various parts of the world independently? The facts as we 
know them today do not settle the question. However, the human 
phenomenon possesses such exceptional characteristics, demands such a 
combination of environmental factors, as to make its appearance in dif- 
ferent parts of the globe unlikely. These environmental conditions, more- 
over, permit us to determine the zones where such an exceptional 
phenomenon could occur. It is clear that the primitive being from which 
man originated could not appear and survive except in regions where 
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nature provided him continuously with the resources necessary for his 
existence. Only secondarily and by progressive adaptation could he estab- 
lish himself in zones where this steady provision of the necessities was 
interrupted by the interplay of the seasons. 

The sensational discoveries made in Europe have, quite naturally, direc- 
ted the attention of scholars towards this continent and given rise to a 
veritable Western ‘delusion’. Actually the importance of Europe with 
regard to the problem of man’s origin was a result of the great number 
and the success of the excavations made there. Since the deeper layers of 
other continents have been probed—and this barely begun exploration 
has already led to extraordinary results—the concentration on Europe has 
gradually given way to a much wider conception of the whole problem, 
and Europe has properly resumed the modest place which is its due as a 
mere peninsula of the old continent. 

Thus the cradle of humanity must be sought in tropical and sub-tropical 
regions. Since it is now certain that America was not inhabited until late, 
the field of inquiry is restricted to the South Asian and African zones. 

The choice between these two regions is in fact the issue dividing the 
majority of scholars. Given the present state of knowledge, southern and 
eastern Asia and the large islands of Indonesia have given us older 
evidences than South and East Africa. It is in the former vast region that 
we may be able to place man’s first appearance and his centre of dispersion. 

In order to avoid disappointments, it is well to remember that human 
evolution, like the evolution of all vegetable and animal life, has surely not 
followed an unbroken morphological line. Genetics has provided us with 
many examples of sudden changes, which are called mutations. There is no 
reason to believe that the evolution of man constitutes an exception, and 
consequently it is possible, if not probable, that the line of human descent 
does not display a continuous series of intermediary stages linking the 
different forms of its past history. In other words, it is possible that the 
evolution of our species resembles a staircase several steps of which are 
missing, or even that it includes only some stair-landings. 

Another prefatory observation seems to me essential. The anthropologists 
of the past tended to place primary stress on migrations by land routes in 
prehistoric times. It seems to me, on the contrary, that transportation by 
water must have played a great and very ancient role. 

As soon as men noticed a tree trunk afloat in the water, they surely tried 
to make use of this property of wood by fastening trunks together, con- 
structing the earliest rafts. This invention had the advantage of sparing 
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The Origin of Man 
them the fatigue of travel on foot and affording shelter from the dangers 
of unfriendly nature. It permitted them to make use of the great river 
arteries and the sea lanes, on which they at first restricted themselves to a 
careful skirting of the coast before risking the crossings from island to 
island. 

These are the premises which must in my view form the basis for any 
interpretation of the origin of man. 


The date of the appearance of a being possessing those characteristics 
which permit us to regard it as a precursor of man is of course fairly 
uncertain. The tendency among geologists and students of prehistory is to 
place it further and further back. In the first edition of his book Hommes 
Fossiles," Marceline Boule gives the figure of 125,000 years; in the fourth 
edition, published in 1952, we arrive at 500,000 years; and certain scholars 
do not hesitate to double this figure. 

The appearance of man’s ancestor coincides with the beginning of the 
Quaternary Age. We have indeed no data attesting the existence of 
Tertiary Man, though logically this would appear probable. In the half- 
million years since the beginning of the Quaternary Age, climate, and 
consequently fauna and flora, have undergone considerable changes. The 
study of these changes enables us to divide the Quaternary Age into three 
periods: the old or Lower Quaternary, with a mild climate, during which 
the hippopotamus, the elephant, and the rhinoceros inhabited western 
Europe; its duration is estimated at 350,000 years. The Middle Quater- 
nary, with a cold and humid climate, during which our regions knew the 
mammoth and the rhinoceros with double-valved nostrils, lasted approxi- 
mately 90,000 years; and the recent, or Upper Quaternary, distinguished 
by a cold and dry climate like that of the steppes, with the reindeer as the 
typical animal and a duration of 50,000 years. 

These climatic variations were in large measure determined and tem- 
porarily modified by great glacial events. 

The majority of geologists point out that during the Lower Quaternary 
there occurred two large glacial advances (called respectively Mindel and 
Riss) during which the glaciers extended furthest from the mountain 
centres of their origin, while the level of the oceans sank. This caused 
deepening of the river valleys below their present depth. This double 
glacial phase embraces a great interglacial phase marked by an encroach- 
ment of the sea upon the land, also (as noted above) by warm fauna. 





1Paris: Masson, 1921. 
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The Middle Quaternary, marked by a gradual return to a cold climate, 
brought a new and final glacial advance (called Wiirm). Its moraines are 
within the region bounded by the moraines of previous glacial periods, 
thus showing that the glaciers did not descend as far down as in previous 

eriods. 
; In the Upper Quaternary the general and progressive retreat of the 
great glaciers modified the climate little by little until at the end of the 
period it was approximately the same as it is today. This brings us to 
the Holocene era. 

During these three periods man lived, developed, and became dif- 
ferentiated. As far as we know today, there were two great lines of 
development; one of them continues throughout the ages and its centre of 
dispersion may be approximately determined. The other line, however, 
shows a gap of 90,000 years during the Middle Quaternary period, and 
neither its lineage nor its origin can be laid down precisely as yet. 

The first line has its origin in Indonesia and East Asia and is represented 
by the Pithecanthropus of Java and the Sinanthropus of Choukou-Tien, 
near Peiping. These two beings are if not brothers at least first cousins, as 
is apparent in the clearly marked characteristics placing them between man 
and the anthropoids. They should be classified as nearer to the former than 
to the latter, since Sinanthropus made stone and bone tools and used fire. 

Both of them had skulls elongated in the anterior-posterior direction, 
very much flattened vertically, with retreating foreheads and above the 
eyes a ridge resembling a visor. The cranial capacity of Pithecanthropus 
was 900 cc.° that of Sinanthropus 1,000 cc.*, consequently intermediate 
between that of present-day anthropoids, 600 cc.* and modern man 
1,400 cc.’, Pithecanthropus varied in height between one meter 60 cm. and 
one meter 70 cm. while Sinanthropus reached about one meter 56 cm. on 
the average. 

A creature of very similar type lived in East Africa at the very begin- 
ning of the Middle Quaternary called Africanthropus njaransensis; its re- 
mains were discovered by L. Kohl-Larsen on the eastern banks of Lake 
Njarasa in 1935. 

Pithecanthropus, Sinanthropus, and Africanthropus, tended to develop 
forms of giant stature; the fossil remains discovered are known as Megan- 
thropus paleojavanicus and Pithecanthropus modjokertensis of Java*; also the 





* Weidenreich, F., ‘Giant Early Man from Java and South China.’ Anthropological Papers of the 
American Museum of Natural History (New York, 1945); XL, 1-134. 
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Gigantopithecus Blackii of China* and the Meganthropus Africanus whose 
remains were discovered in 1939 north of Lake Eyassi in eastern Africa‘. 

A further prosecution of this line must, in the present state of our know- 
ledge, lead to western Europe. There excavations have brought to light 
beings more evolved and much nearer to man. They run through all 
layers of the Lower Quaternary: the Heidelberg man, almost a contem- 
porary of Pithecanthropus-Sinanthropus, found in 1907 in a sand-quarry 
of the village of Mauer, with a lower jaw the bony part of which is more 
like that of the large apes than of modern man, though the teeth are 
plainly human; the Taubach and Ehringsdorf men found in 1914-16 and 
1925 near Weimar; the man of Steinheim, discovered in 1933, north of 
Stuttgart; and notably the man of Saccopastore, represented by two skele- 
ton heads dug up in 1929 and 1935 in a quarry near Rome—all these are 
clearly kin to the man of the Middle Quaternary. 

This man of the Middle Quaternary, called Homo Neanderthalensis is well 
known at the present time, both as regards his characteristics and his 
distribution. He was of small stature (about one meter 55 cm.) extremely 
robust with a large skull, whose capacity is 1530cc.? for men and 
1290 cc.? for women, with very depressed vault, receding forehead, form- 
ing a thick transverse ridge above the orbits like a visor, a well developed 
face like a snout, without modelling, a large and prominent nose, a strong 
lower jaw lacking a chin, very large teeth (though these are definitely 
human) and short lower limbs indicating that this creature had surely not 
attived at completely upright posture. He had a brain with simple 
convolutions and a relatively reduced frontal lobe with the base of the 
third left convolution so little developed as to indicate that he as yet 
possessed only a rudimentary articulated language. 

Neanderthal man, in the period of the Middle Quaternary, inhabited an 
immense territory embracing southern England, the Anglo-Norman 
Islands, France, Belgium, the Rhineland, Wuertemberg, Bohemia, 
Hungary, Spain, Italy, Croatia, Crimea, the Caucasus, Russia, probably 
Siberia, Galilee, Palestine, Morocco, and Java. 

The discoveries in Java deserve our attention in the first place because 





*Koenigswald, G. H. R. von., “Gigantopithecus Blackii von Koenigswald, a Giant Fossil 
Hominoid from the Pleistocene of Southern China.’ Anthropological Papers of the American 
Museum of Natural History (New York, 1952); Vol. xxm, part 4, pp. 293-325. 


“Weinert, H., ‘Ueber die neuen Vor-und Fruehmenschenfunde aus Afrika, Java, China und 
Frankreich.’ Zeitschrift fuer Morphologie und Anthropologie (Stuttgart, 1950); Vol. xi, No. 1, 
pp. 113-148. 
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they include twelve skulls or fragments of skulls found at Ngandong in 
the valley of the river Solo between 1931 and 1933, and in the second place 
because of the character of these specimens.’ Solo man, of all the Neander- 
thal men so far uncovered, is the one most nearly resembling Pithecan- 
thropus and Sinanthropus. Through him the link between the two former 
types and the large group of Middle Quaternary skeletons is best estab- 
lished. He seems to bear witness to a link whose discovery I predicted when 
I wrote in 1935: ‘We should not lose hope that some day a successful 
search will reveal to us the existence of the Neanderthal tribe in India, 
Indo-china or Malaya.’¢ 

The line of descent Pithecanthropus-Sinanthropus—Homo Heidelbergensis 
—Homo Neanderthalensis continues on all the evidence in Africa, into the 
Upper Quaternary with Broken Hill man (Rhodesia) who shows certain 
exaggerated features of the Neanderthal man while presenting a number of 
evolutionary traits. However from the time of the Middle Quaternary the 
line of descent on the African continent seems to result in types approach- 
ing that of the modern Australians; they have been called Australoids. 
Among these is the cranium from Florisbad, discovered in 1933 in the 
Orange Free State. In the layers of the Upper Quaternary these Australoid 
skulls become more plentiful in Africa as well as in Indonesia and Aus- 
tralia. Such are the skulls uncovered at Bayville near Port Elizabeth, at 
Mitskraal in the Cape Province, at Barkley West, near Kimberley, and at 
Cape Flats near the Cape; in Border Cave; near Ingwavuma in the Zulu 
country in Africa; the two skulls from Wadjak in Java; and the similar 
skulls from Talgai, from Cohuna and from Kailor, in Australia itself. 

One step further leads us to the Australian type; its representatives have 
occupied all or a part of the South Asian continent. They have been found 
in the Neolithic layers of Tonkin, among the inhabitants of the two great 
prehistoric cities of the Lower Indus, Mohenhodaro and Harappe, which 
existed 2,500 years before Christ; the Munda and the Kohl (at present 
restricted to North India), who occupied a large part of the Indian penin- 
sula before the Dravidian and Indo-European invasions, are near relatives 
of the Australians, and the influence of this substratum is still apparent 
among the populations of India as well as in Burma. In Australia the last 





’ Weidenreich, Franz., ‘Morphology of Solo Man’ (with an Introduction by G. H. R. von 
Koenigswald). Anthropological Papers of the American Museum of Natural History (New York, 
1951); Vol. xLm, part 3, pp. 201-290. 


*‘L’Origine de Homme.’ Les Cahiers rationalistes (Paris, May, 1935); No. 41, p. 145. 
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survivors of this large human group are rapidly disappearing before white 
colonisation. 

The Australoid and Australian types take us straight to the Negroid 
type which appeared simultaneously in the Upper Quaternary in Europe, 
(Negroid type of Grimaldi) at Choukou-Tien, near Peiping, and, in the 
Neolithic period, at Tonkin. 

The Grimaldi type left descendants in Western Europe among the 
populations of Brittany, Belgium, North Italy, Switzerland, Illyria, and 
the Balkans during the polished stone age, the Bronze Age and the Iron 
Age. It is found even among modern populations in the valley of the 
Rhone, in Piedmont, Lombardy, in the Province of Emilia, and in 
Tuscany. In North Africa it is found at Asselar in the middle of the Sahara 
in the basin of the former river-bed of the Tilemi—once a tributary of the 
Niger—at a time which corresponds to the end of the Upper Quaternary 
or the beginning of the Neolithic age. Just as the skeleton of Asselar estab- 
lishes a landmark between the Negroid types of Grimaldi and the Blacks 
of Africa, the Quaternary or Neolithic Negroid types of South and East 
Asia who have left their descendants among the inhabitants of India— 
principally among the Dravidians and the inhabitants of Indo-China—are 
related to the Melanesians of Oceania. 

Accordingly it seems to be possible, on the basis of our present know- 
ledge, to forge a continuous chain from Pithecanthropus-Sinanthropus to 
the African and Oceanic negroes, the links of which are the men of 
Mauer, Weimar, Taubach, Ehringsdorf, Steinheim, Saccopastore, the 
Neanderthal man, the Australoids, the Australians, and the Negroid types. 

All the facts make it credible that the migration of these races was under- 
taken by sea routes rather than by land. Having apparently started off from 
Indonesia, they reached Asia to the north, Australia and Melanesia to the 
south; while eastwards, skirting the southern shores of Asia, they crossed 
the Mediterranean and penetrated Africa. Let me add that it was also by 
the sea routes that the men of Oceania reached America; the Australians 
apparently skirted the shores of the Antarctic; the Melanesians took the 
transpacific route after having peopled all or part of the islands of this 
ocean in advance of the Polynesians. 

Parallel to this line of descent, which has given rise to the black popula- 
tions of Oceania and Africa, a second one, less continuous, less well 
marked, commences in the Lower Quaternary strata with the skulls of 
Swanscombe, Piltdown, Fontéchevade, and Hotu. 

These skulls are all remarkable because their morphology shows that 
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they are related to the skull of modern peoples, having nothing in com- 
mon with the conformation of their contemporaries, the men of the Lower 
Quaternary. The skulls of Swanscombe and Piltdown come respectively 
from Kent and Sussex in England; the skull of Fontéchevade from a 
grotto in the Charente (France), and the Hotu skull from a cave in 
northern Iran. Though we know of the last discovery only through an 
article in a popular magazine’ the comparison with finds in Europe, 
obviously of the same period, seems justified. But while the lower jaw of 
Piltdown man shows great similarity with that of the chimpanzee, the 
mandible of the Hotu skull has the characteristics of a modern human 
mandible. We should note, however, that objections have been raised 
against considering as part of the Piltdown cranium the mandible found 
in the same layer.’ If the discovery of the Hotu skull is confirmed, it would 
signify an extension eastwards of that human type with modern charac- 
teristics which until now had only been found in western Europe. It 
would encourage the hope that future finds will take us even further to- 
wards the east, as was the case with the discovery of the Neanderthal skull 
at Solo in Java. 

The trouble with this human line of descent, still so little known and so 
poorly represented, lies, on the one hand, in the impossibility, at the pre- 
sent moment, of forming an opinion on the place of its origin or deter- 
mining the point on the line from Pithecanthropus—Sinanthropus at which 
it should be inserted—we are not even able to state whether there is such 
a point. On the other hand, we are confused by the fact that for the Middle 
Quaternary, that is during at least 90,000 years, we have no specimens 
permitting us to establish the lineage of these enigmatic men. Can we, 
despite this hiatus, connect them with the men of the Upper Quaternary ? 
The answer is the more difficult to formulate, in that the Mousterian 
skulls discovered in 1931 and 1932 at Mount Carmel by D. Garrod and 
T. McCown, and in 1934 and 1935 in the grotto of Djebel Kafzeh, near 
Nazareth, by R. Neuville and M. Stekelis, exhibit the characteristics both 
of Neanderthal man and those of Homo sapiens. Accordingly it is possible 
that these men of the Near East mark a stage in the transformation from 
Middle Quaternary man to Upper Quaternary man. Only new discoveries 
will enable us to solve this important problem. 


7*The discovery of earliest humans. Iranian cave yields bones 75,000 years old.’ Life (Chicago, 
Sept. 10, 1951); Vol. 11, No. 6. 

8 Marston, Alvan T., ‘Reasons Why the Piltdown Canine Tooth and Mandible Could Not 
Belong to Piltdown Man.’ British Dental Journal (London, July 1, 1952); Vol. 43, No. 1. 
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Be that as it may, the Upper Quaternary, which began about 60,000 
years ago, plunges us headlong into modern humanity. I have already 
spoken of the Negroid type of Grimaldi having its place in the first line of 
descent that I studied. Two other types are close to this one, the Cro- 
Magnon type which is undoubtedly connected with the white race, and 
the Chancélade type presenting pronounced Mongoloid features. 

Both of these types are found in Europe as well as in Asia. Cro-Magnon 
man and his variations peopled Western Europe including the British 
Isles, the Spanish and Italian peninsulas, Hungary, Poland, Moravia, North 
Africa and perhaps also South Africa (Boskop skull) on the one hand; and 
on the other hand, eastern Asia, where Weidenreich found him repre- 
sented in the Upper Quaternary layers of Choukou-Tien associated with 
a mongoloid type and a negroid type. Chancélade man has up to now only 
been found in France, in the neighbourhood of Perigueux, in the Cha- 
rente, and perhaps in Germany (skull of Oberkassel); also in eastern Asia 
(layer of Upper Quaternary at Choukou-Tien). 

The presence of these two human types in both Europe and Asia at the 
same geological epoch leads us to suppose that they too sprang from an 
intermediary geographic region, which might be the same one whence 
issued the line of descent of Pithecanthropus-Sinanthropus-Negro. It is 
probable that these immigrants, unlike the latter, used the land routes. At 
least for the Mongoloid type, it seems possible to trace approximately the 
route of this migration. 

The students of pre-history have long remarked the resemblances 
between the civilisation of Quaternary Man and that of the Eskimos. 
Furthermore there doubtless exists a cultural affinity between the Eskimos 
and the modern races of the Sub-arctic, the Chukchi, the Yakutz, the 
Samoyeds, and the Lapps. These resemblances are in line with the impor- 
tant linguistic fact of the kinship of the Eskimo language and the Ural- 
Altaic tongues. As it is clear that all these races could only gradually adapt 
themselves to an Arctic climate we have every reason to believe that 
originally they lived in milder, that is to say, more southerly regions. In 
1932 Wilhelm von Hevesy drew attention to the strange similarities 
between the Ural-Altaic languages and the Munda language of India, 
which itself is related to the Australian languages. All these facts lead me to 
suggest that the proto-Ural-Altaic peoples, issuing from India, left this 
region, and moved north and north-east adapting themselves little by little 
to more and more inclement climate. The Mongoloid type of the Upper 
Quaternary of Choukou-Tien would be evidence of their penetration of 
the east of Asia. e 
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Once arrived at the Arctic Circle, these emigrants would have spread 
out both eastwards and westwards and become the ancestors of all the races 
living around the Pole in Asia and Europe. The Chancélade man would 
bear witness to their arrival in Europe from the time of the Upper 
Quaternary, and the Eskimo would represent the easternmost swarm of 
these Asiatic migrations whose first groups reached the New World by 
way of the Behring Straits and the ring of the Aleutian Islands at the end 
of the Quaternary period or the beginning of the Neolithic age. 

One may guess that Cro-Magnon man, whose remains are akin to those 
of a Mongoloid type at Choukou-Tien in the layers of Upper Quaternary, 
came by a similar route, though it is not possible in the present state of our 
knowledge to marshal any arguments for this view as convincing as the 
ones put forward in favour of a Mongoloid migration. This hypothesis 
might explain the white affinities of the Ainu® as well as the presence in the 
New World of a white and bearded component whose origin cannot be 
found either in the Asiatic or the Oceanic tributaries now admitted to have 
had their share in the peopling of the American continent. It might equally 
well explain a similar element among the Polynesian race, which the 
ethnologists agree had its cradle in India or a neighbouring region.” 

To sum up: though the first line of descent of the human race appears 
coherent the second line is, as it were, still in the air, without a root or a 
culmination. It follows that at the moment there is no foundation for the 
theory that the men of the Upper Quaternary (Cro-Magnon and 
Chancélade) issued from this second line or from one of the types of the 
first line of descent (Neanderthal man of the Near-East). This is one of the 
problems which the future will doubtless help to solve. At the moment 
the indispensable documentation is lacking for the formulation of an 
acceptable hypothesis. 

As is true of all branches of science, the study of the origin of man calls 
for daring, but, no less, for patience and hope. 


®Montandon, George, Au pays des Ainu. Exploration Anthropologique, Paris, 1927. 
10Poirier, J. L’élément blond en Polynesie et les migrations nordiques en Océanie et en Amerique, 
Paris: Société des Océanistes, 1952. 
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THE RULE OF THE BLACK ORDER 


A TYPOLOGY OF THE SS 


The Order on its Way to Power 


When on January 30, 1933, the leader of the National Socialist Party had 
become German Chancellor, he assumed this position as representative of 
a united national movement. On the outer edge of this “popular move- 
ment’, bloated by opportunists of all kinds, was the army of the civil war, 
the Brownshirts. Having been distracted for some time by the hunting 
down of enemies of the State, they were now awaiting the final decision: 
the introduction of a ‘German Socialism’. 

It was then, in the ‘Third Reich’, that the reign of the authoritarian 
party began. The ‘party ruled the State’.* But this did not make party and 
State one by any means. Because the party itself was no longer one. This 
had become apparent on June 30, 1934. The transformation of a segment of 
nationalists into the mass movement of National Socialism had precipi- 
tated squabbles with dissenters of all kinds; the transition from a National 


1 Adolf Hitler, September 7, 1943, Party Rally Nuremberg: ‘It is not the State that gives 
orders to us, but we who give orders to the State.’ 
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Socialist party State to the rule of the SS began with blood, reached its 
climax with the gallows following July 20, 1944, and was to end with 
Germany’s ruin. 

Two periods in the history of National Socialism were closed by the 
middle of 1934: the period of vélkische Bewegung, and that of ‘Socialist 
Nationalism’. 

The old-style nationalists were taken seriously by no one. Those Socialists 
who had lost their spokesman with the death of Gregor Strasser left the 
party, or were silent, or ran with the pack. There were ‘idealists’ of all 
kinds: currency reformers a la Gesell or Feder (Hitler had recognised 
early that the “freedom from the slavery of interest’ as ‘axis of the party 
programme’ wascompletely impractical), reformers of lifeona Nordic basis, 
heathen priests, etc. These idealists had already before the seizure of power 
either querulously founded their own clubs, or else continued vegetating 
within the NSDAP, smiled-on and without influence. 

When the SA was stripped of its influence, the third period began: that 
of the SS on its way to power. 

On July 3, 1934, the Reichscabinet passed a law for the defence of the 
State. The law consisted of only one article, as follows: ‘The measures 
taken June 30th, July rst and 2nd to suppress attacks of high and national 
treason are law to insure national security.’ On July 13th, Hitler 
personally and before the Reichstag laid the foundation for the German 
Bartholomew’s night; and the Elite Guards (Schutzstaffeln), heretofore 
under the command of the SA, became an independent organisation on 
July 20th. The decree was as follows: 

In view of the invaluable services of the SS, especially in connexion 
with the events of June 30, 1934, I hereby raise the SS to an independent 
organisation within the framework of the NSDAP. The national $$ 
leader is hereby responsible directly to the highest SA leader, like the 
Chief of Staff. The Chief of Staff and the national SS leader will both 
carry the rank of Reichsleiter in the party.’ 

It became clear later that this edict was to be decisive in shaping the last 
fateful epoch of National Socialist history. 

Hermann Rauschning in his most important book’ has contributed more 





2 Fritz Maier Hartmann, Dokumente des Deutschen Reiches (Munich: Franz Eher Nachf., 1939) 


II, 159-60. 

3 Hermann Rauschning, Die Revolution des Nihilismus, Kulisse und Wirklichkeit im Dritten Reich. 
Revised edition, Ziirich: Europa Verlag, 1938. English trans. The Revolution of Nihilism: 
Warning to the West. New York: Alliance Book Corporation, Longmans, Green, and Co., 


1939. 
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than anyone else to the understanding of the change in structure of 
National Socialism. His insight into typological changes is astonishing, not 
only because of its early date. He shows how the young National Socialist 
leaders, mainly in the SS but increasingly also in a group of chosen 
Hitler-Youth leaders under the wing of the SS, began to regard as slightly 
ridiculous Ley’s Strength Through Joy propaganda as well as the Nordic 
postulates of Rosenberg. 

Each day they were asked to make concrete political decisions, and this 
seemed to confront them with perspectives that transcended the old postu- 
lates and made them look unreal, antiquated, ready to be stored away in 
a museum. If National Socialism was to be a genuine imperial force, 
then all this would no longer do. The new movement centering around 
the SS urged new solutions. 

These people contended that it would do no harm to keep using the old 
ideals for purposes of propaganda, but that when it came to reality then a 
centralised totalitarian organisation was the only means to preserve, 
exercise, and expand power. The task at hand was to organise Europe on 
a basis which transcended the traditional national boundaries—economi- 
cally and politically. And the Order was to provide the underlying co- 
hesion of this new organisation. There would be no objection—they said 
—to calling this new creation Gross Germanien (‘Greater Germania’), as 
long as it was expedient to do so. But even this notion they tended to put 
off as obsolete. SS of all nations would see to it, by armed might, that 
‘progress’ should not be jeopardised by a rebellion of the anonymous 
masses—whether it be instigated by international marxism or outmoded 
nationalism.‘ 

As Rauschning puts it:° 


‘ The central piece of this militancy against the ‘internal enemy’ was Himmler’s infamous secret 
address held before officers of the Wehrmacht which Der Neue Vorwaerts, Karlsbad, was able 
to print on September 26, 1937, on four narrowly printed pages. It was a sort of 
simplified SS programme and in its way it anticipated all the atrocities of the later years. ‘In 
a future war there will not only be a front of the army on land, of the navy on the sea, of the 
air force in the air—but there will be a fourth theatre of war: an inner front in the midst of 
Germany.’ The army which was to fight the civil war was thus consciously mobilised even 
before the Wehrmacht. ‘When this takes place the execution of it will be without any 
mercy. There is no other alternative.’ A shortened English version of this speech was 
published in 1938 in New York under the title: ‘Once in 2,000 Years. Secret Speech Delivered 
by Heinrich Himmler, Chief of German Secret Police (GeStaPo) to the German Army 
General Staff.’ Published by American Committee for Anti-Nazi Literature. 


5 op. cit., p. 90. 
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These youths have recognised even today that the one factor common 
to all great revolutionary events is their destructive and uprooting 
character, and there is no longer any concern for separating doctrines. 
These youths have already gone beyond thenarrow boundaries of national 
imperialism, but beyond the dogmatic teachings about a paradise on 
earth and a ‘just social order’ as well. Danger is the meaning of their 
lives, Power the task, Violence the means, and the all-including total 
World Empire the goal of their aspirations. 

The Brownshirts marched for the sake of the ‘German Revolution’; the 
§ S-Order oriented itself clearly in plans of world revolution. 

The revolution was not to bring ‘salvation’. As the ‘revolution of 
nihilism’ claimed the leadership for a small undogmatic élite it made use 
of national and social conflicts only to promote and satisfy its own will to 

ower. 
z Incidentally Heinrich Himmler was not likely to have aspired to 
supreme rule for himself. His whole make-up was that of a typical lower 
middle-class man, and one might say that it was rather by chance that he 
should have been the one to set in motion that automatism of power 
drives—by making the Schutzstaffeln (SS) into an independent army, 
independent of the Wehrmacht and even expanding into a European 
organisation of men—which is latent in the creation of any order of this 
kind. Reinhardt Heydrich, according to the reports of all who knew him, 
by far the more ambitious and more intelligent second highest SS leader, 
has undoubtedly done his best to make the Reichsfiihrer $$ (Himmler) and 
the organisation drop the provincialisms that had survived from the days 
in which the ideology was all that counted. Himmler himself—till the very 
last—hesitated to take any steps that might have led him irrevocably 
into the camp of Hitler’s enemies. It is true that for a time he had contacts 
with a member of the 2oth-of-July plot, ex-minister Popitz, through his 
personal friend Dr. Langbehn; he did not court-martial either SS Ober- 
gruppenfiihrer Karl Wolff, who undertook to negotiate—quite on his 
own initiative—for the capitulation of the Germans in Italy,’ or SS 
Obergruppenfiihrer Schellenberg, who clearly intimated the elimination 
of the ‘Fiihrer’ in the course of his negotiations with Count Bernadotte; 


6 Forrest Davis, “The Secret History of a Surrender’, The Saturday Evening Post (New York, 
22 and 29 September, 1945), pp. 9-II, 107, 108, 111; 17, 105-106. 
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yet ultimately he has never given in to any of the temptations to take over 
the power entirely and in an open manner.’ 

The SS was and essentially remained a National Socialist organisation.’ 
By declaring the civilian sector of the movement and later also the ‘re- 
actionary’ Wehrmacht unfit to cope with the hard realities of a struggle 
for world domination, the SS tried to eliminate them. One ideological 
tool after another was thrown out. Only the fundamental basis remained: 
anti-Semitism, anti-Bolshevism, and Germany’s claim to the domination 
of the earth (anti-Versailles). Aspiring, as it were, to the role of asecularised 
Jesuit Order, the SS was to give a new form to the National Socialist idea 
through stern discipline, intransigence, and by limiting itself to the strictly 
necessary. And one more thing remained: the charismatic function of the 
Fiihrer principle, embodied in Adolf Hitler. 

Just as Ignatius of Loyola never questioned the position of the Pope, the 
SS has never abandoned the ‘Fiihrer’. The very structure of its organisa- 
tion did not permit it. Indeed, as R. Heydrich formulated it in Wandlungen 
unseres Kampfes, the SS was bound, by an inner law, ‘ to be the ideological 
spearhead and the safety squads of the idea of the Fiihrer while at the same 
time fulfilling the functions of the state police . . . to be the guard of the 
National Socialist State on the domestic scene.’ Himmler always kept 
this in mind, in spite of his occasional rebellious impulses.—He did not 
even stand up in protection of his Order, when, shortly before the end of 
the war, Hitler humiliated and insulted the S$ in an outburst of wild fury, 
after the 6th Panzer-Army under SS General Sepp Dietrich had retreated 


7Cf. ‘Who Killed Hitler? The complete Story of how Death Came to Der Fuehrer and 
Eva Braun, Together with the First Intelligence Report onthe Mystery of Adolf Hitler’s Death 
—as Developed by Private Intelligence—from Never Before Published Factsand Documents’, 
at variance with the official British and Russian Intelligence Reports, edited by Herbert 
Moore and James W. Barrett, Foreword by W. F. Heimlich, Former Chief Intelligence 
Officer for the U.S. Army in Berlin (New York: The Books Press, 1947). This book 
has not proven its case and may be safely ignored. The contention of this publication is that 
Heinrich Himmler had Hitler assassinated. The evidence is insufficient throughout. The 
authentic sources for the question of Hitler’s death are still Gerhard Boldt, Die Letzten Tage, 
edited by Ernst A. Hepp (Hamburg: Rowohlt Verlag, 1947), and above all Trevor-Roper, 
The Last Days of Hitler (New York: the MacMillan Co., 1947), with supplementary remarks 
“Wer weiss von Hitlers Tod’, by the same author in Der Monat, Berlin, III, 26, pp. 126-38. 
Neither of these reports knows of any such thing as the assassination of Hitler by Himmler. 

8 It seems that Himmler has taken rather seriously his own words in this case. In his speech on 
the Reichsbauerntag (Farmers’ Rally) at Goslar, November 12, 1935, he said about the SS: 
‘Many things—so we teach the SS man—can be forgiven in this world; but one thing never: 
unfaithfulness’ (reprinted in Dokumente der deutschen Politik. Edited by Reg. Rat Paul Meier 
und Benneckenstein, Prasident der Deutschen Hochschule fiir Politik (Berlin: Junker and 
Duennhaupt, 1937), III, 33-49. See p. 45). 


®R. Heydrich, Wandlungen unseres Kampfes, Miinchen: Eher Nachf., 1935. 
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to Vienna, against the express order of Hitler, giving way to the superior 
force of the Russians. The manner of the insult could hardly have been 
surpassed: Hitler telegraphed that the SS Divisions ‘Adolf Hitler’, 
‘Totenkopf’, ‘Das Reich’, and ‘Hohenstaufen’ would be deprived of the 
ribbon which each man wore around his arm indicating the name of his 
division ‘since they had not fought as the situation demanded it’. Sepp 
Dietrich was on the point of outright mutiny. He refused to execute the 
order and sent all his medals back to Hitler. Himmler remained silent.” 

As a matter of fact, all this made no difference any more. Shortly there- 
after, Hitler was dead, and soonalso Himmler. But many SS men have never 
forgiven either of them for their action, not even in the internment camps. 

This is understandable. The top leaders had not lived up to the specific 
ideal of the SS or to what it was claimed to be: to the ideal of the “‘sworn- 
in’ élite, an élite which had its own style. And this the leaders had tres- 
passed against. 

The SS has never developed an ideology of its own. It rather tried to 
give shape to the main ideas of the National Socialist movement. It was a 
long way from the brawls in the beer taverns to the creation of the SS 
Panzer-Army. Yet the direction was indicated at an early stage already: 
“The German nation is at last finding its very own way of life, a style con- 
genial to it: the marching column—marching, no matter where and for 
what purpose’.” 

Himmler and his coterie knew that it would be impossible to bring the 
whole nation under this new pattern, but that an élite recruiting its mem- 
bers from the great masses could very well develop forms of organisation 
by which a determined leadership ‘no matter where and for what purpose’ 
could exercise its power. 

There can hardly be any doubt that the SS leaders had in mind some sort 
of crossbreed between the Knights of the German Order (Deutschordens- 
ritter) and the societas Jesu. The German Order is frequently alluded to in 
the Schwarze Korps”, and many of those ‘who were present’ have re- 
ported that both Hitler and Himmler expressed confidentially their admir- 
ation for the psychology of power that was applied by the Jesuit Order. 


10 Milton Shulman, Defeat in the West (New York: A. P. Dutton and Co., 1948), pp. 316 
et seq. 

11 Alfred Rosenberg, Gestaltung der Idee, Blut und Ehre, 11 (Miinchen, 1936). 

12 Himmler conceived of the German order as of ‘a knighthood of highest racial distinction 
of German blood, selected in the test of battle from the noblest families’. This German 
Order ‘was to set itself above the nations and contaminations of blood which could not 
compare racially to our nation.’ (Speech on the Farmers’ Rally, op. cit., p. 41.) 
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The requirements for entering the SS which, as a matter of fact, were 
constantly lowered in the course of time (requirements regarding the 
physical stature, ancestry, Nordic racial background, etc.); the official 
permission needed if an SS man wished to marry; the establishment of 
separate SS settlements; the plans to erect fortified villages in the occupied 
territories in the East after the end of the war, in the way of Roman 
legionnaires settlements; the institution of a separate SS judiciary; all this 
and similar devices were the means: by which the SS Order was to be 
emancipated more and more from its social surroundings and to be made 
into an autonomous organ, functioning on its own, independently of the 
organisations, of the party, and of the state. At the same time, the SS was 
to endeavour to maintain control, through its ‘emissaries’, in all other 
segments of public life, in the state administration, in the party, in the 
social, cultural, industrial and farm organisations. 


The SS ‘Counter-State’ which slowly penetrated the one-party State 
by means of these “emissaries’ and which provided the ‘élite’, retaining in 
many instances the existing forms and making a generous use of the old 
slogans and notions—this was not a system of terror and concentration 
camps only. 

These aspects of terror were symbolic of the general development, but 
they were by no means its essence.’* The determining goal of the whole 
process was actually the nomadisation of the whole continent, the trans- 
formation of its national landscapes into a supra-national, colonising, and 
standardising empire of workers. It was a blessing indeed for Germany 
and Europe that this process had hardly begun when its protagonists were 
caught by their fate. 

All natural roots, all sets of values had to be destroyed for that end. In 
the inner circle, plans were discussed to abolish at some future time the 
legal provisions for monogamy, to divide the trades and professions among 
the races according to their ‘worth’, to introduce the German language 
as the over-all language after a short period of transition. All these plans 
were co-ordinated and consistent, even though projected into a remoter 
future and apparently fantastic and unreal. 

And, in fact, the beginning was made to carry out most of these things 


13 Eugen Kogon formulates this in the introduction to the revised edition of Der SS-Staat, 
edited by the Verlag der Frankfurter Hefte (Berlin: Verlag des Druckhauses Tempelhof, 
1947), p. 5: ‘The SS State was actually planned and the concentration camps were its 
horrible pattern.’ 
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in one form or another: the struggle against Christianity, the abolition of 
‘obsolete’ family ties, the direct or indirect discrimination of ‘free’ and 
‘unfree’, the institution of privileges for those who belong to the ruling 
order. 

Naturally, only a minute number of the highest $S leaders knew or 
consciously pursued such designs. The ordinary members of the organisa- 
tion were affected only secondarily: they had to renounce membership 
in the Church, obtain an official marriage licence, they were placed under 
a separate, if rigorous, judicial system which would, however, exempt 
them from the ordinary laws and legal institutions, and finally they had 
to realise that anything like “private life’ had ceased to exist for them. 


A Typology of the SS Man 


From the beginning, the SS developed a new type of National Socialist. 
While during the early phases of the National Socialist movement the 
muddleheads and monomaniacs together with the ruffians had built up 
the nuclei, a new image of man was created now: the SS men were to be 
the initiated of a great political and military order for which the party 
members were but the subservient lay brothers. The German, and later 
also the European SS became the rallying point for all those who were not 
able or willing to conform to a normal ‘civilian’ life. It became the brother- 
hood of those who could live only in a constant intoxication of power, in 
the sensation of an intrinsically ‘dangerous life’, in open protest against 
the petty craving for peace and happiness of their fellow men. One thing 
above all was required: to think little of life, of the own and of that of 
others. “To give death and to take death’ was what they taught at the 
SS Junker schools.* The necessarily ensuing relativism with respect to 
general moral standards and consciousness, the abandonment of social 
ethics concerned with the unknown fellow man—this was compensated 
for by a demanding concept of loyalty to the organisation. The oath of the 
Black Order was in fact the ultimate and most consistent surrender of the 
individual to a collective body, a surrender which—not only in National 
Socialism—is demanded throughout by the anti-humanist ‘activists’ of the 
twentieth century. 

Now, it is not true that these collective formations have no ethos what- 
ever. Rather, this ethos is merely limited to a small part of the whole social 





14 Das Schwarze Korps, Nov. 26, 1942, about the Junker-schools of the SS-in-arms: ‘Those 
who enter through the immense doors of these schools for soldiers and leaders in which one 
learns to take and to give death will always be held by this image.’ 
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body, viz., the part to which one belongs. The individual has no value by 
itself. He rises to significance and influence only as a member of the com- 
munity, as a loyal follower, as warrior. Loyalty, courage, uprightness are 
no longer required because they are absolute and objective values, they 
are no longer derived from the own conscience, but their source is the law 
of the Order. 

This National Socialist Order, its black uniform adorned with skull and 
swastika, has not added any essential new traits to the structure of the 
typical fraternities as we knew it from previous times. It has only supple- 
mented the old forms with the technical efficiency of the twentieth 
century.”° 

The criteria by which the genuine, autonomous, and omnipotent order 
is distinguished from the romantic celebrations and holiday-doings of the 
Freemasons or from the literary designs of a certain brand of racially- 
minded intellectuals who, in the Germany of 1900, formed on paper 
certain abstruse secret societies, imitating the old Germans or the Druids— 
the criteria for such distinction have always been the same. The radical 
emancipation from the old social orders, the castes and classes and families, 
was conceived with entire seriousness, and a new ‘law’ was proclaimed 
with the absoluteness with which a new community emerged from the 
mere fact of ‘belonging’. 

The bestowing of the SS rune meant something comparable to that act 
which Reinhold Schneider’* described when he speaks of the Knights of 
the German Order who bowed in the church of Marienburg under the 
oath of the “Warriors of the Church’: 

When they entered the stern enclosures of their castle coming from 
the colourful landscape of life, they rendered up their coated arms which 
had been carried at least by four generations of ancestors. Now their 
coat of arms was to be the cross—the cross which at the same time 
enjoins the greatest fight and promises the greatest peace. 


It is equally possible to emancipate individuals from the natural context 
of their lives against the cross, to place them in a new context of a militant 
anti-Church. This at least was the vision of Himmler and his confidants. 


15 Cf. Eugen Lennhoff, Die Freimaurer, Geschichte, Wesen und Geheimnis der koniglichen Kunst, 
Ziirich: Phaidon-Verlag, 1932. Idem, Politische Geheimbiinde, Ziirich: Amathea Verlag, 
1931. René Fiilép-Miller, Macht und Geheimnis der Jesuiten, Leipzig: Grethlein & Co., 1929. 

16 Reinhold Schneider, Die Hohenzollern. Tragik und Kénigtum (Leipzig: Jakob Hegner, 
1933), p. 16. 
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What they demanded, in theory at least, corresponded to the very same 
pattern. 

Walter Flex’s dictum that ‘he who swears upon the Prussian flag has 
nothing left that he can call his own’ has nowhere been quoted more 
often than in the SS training camps and was certainly taken seriously by 
many of the SS idealists. 

This may account also for the severity with which the Reichsfiihrer $$ 
sometimes purged his organisation and executed blackcoats by the rows, 
however surprising this may look in face of the reports of nearly all con- 
centration-camp inmates about cases of corruption among high SS leaders. 

The warning which H. Himmler pronounced at the rally of SS 
Generals at Posen, October 4, 1943,” after committing himself to the 
extermination of the Jews, a commitment the cynicism of which could 
hardly be surpassed—this warning may have been basically sincere. 

We have taken away all their possessions. I have given the strict order 
which SS Obergruppenfiihrer Pohl has executed, that these possessions 
be all handed over to the Reich. This is a matter of course. We have not 
taken a thing for ourselves. Individuals who have trespassed the rule 
will be punished in accordance with the original ordinance. At that 
time I have threatened that he who takes but a penny will meet death. 

A number of SS men—they are not very many—have trespassed 

against the rule and they will meet death—without mercy. We were 

morally justified, we had the duty towards our own people of exter- 
minating that other people which wanted to exterminate us. But we do 

not have the right to enrich ourselves by even a fur coat, a watch, a 

cigarette, or whatever it may be. We do not want to become the victim 

of the very bacillus which we tried to kill. I shall never suffer even the 
smallest corruption to take place and wherever it does, we shall eradicate 

it together . . . 

Whether Himmler always carried out his threats is a different 
question. But to give orders to commit murder, on the one hand, and to 
demand absolute honesty, on the other—this is contradictory only on the 
surface. In truth, both commands are but variants of the rule of the Order: 
you are nothing, the Order is all. 

The SS hierarchy, and especially its ever swelling rank and file obviously 
contained more than one single type of man. The SS leaders never suc- 
ceeded in evolving one single determinative type. 


17 Friedrich Meyer-Abich, editor, Hermann Hassbargen, revised by, Die Masken fallen, Aus den 
Geheimpapieren des Dritten Reiches (Hamburg: Morawe & Schaeffelt, 1949), p. 99- 
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There were criminals and idealists in the SS, imbeciles and men of high 
intellectual rank. There were those who—like Skorzeny—obeyed and 
fought. There were those who made plans, who had visions, who gave 
orders the consequences of which they knew fully well. There were 
those who were present as it were by accident. There were opportunists 
who joined an organisation which gave power and prestige to its mem- 
bers; and there were those who had set out for booty and a life outside the 
law. There were those who were the mere tools of others, and there were 
cynical men of violence. The Order was able to bring thousands, hundreds 
of thousands, under its discipline, but it could not change them as indivi- 
duals. Yet all who entered its ranks were used—the sadists as well as the 
dreamers.”* 

After a transitory period in which the general SS and regular police 
had replaced the SA and its auxiliary police forces which, after 30 June 
1934, were no longer considered trustworthy, the Totenkopf-SS were 
assigned to the task of running the concentration camps. This Totenkopf- 
SS, however, can be called typical only with certain qualifications. Doubt- 
less the ranks of the SS-in-arms (Waffen-SS) contained also another 
‘type’—e.g., in these so-called ‘Germanic’ units—which distinguished 
itself through devotion and self-sacrifice and its international outlook 
and believed firmly in the realisation of a new European order. 

This latter type has hardly exercised real influence in and on the SS, even 
if one should assume that it was represented in the leadership to any con- 
siderable extent. The “most decent ones’ were in all probability the 
‘straight military’ in the Waffen-SS, who personally kept out of crime 
but declared that it was none of their business either to stand up against 
it.” The Waffen-SS nevertheless was the exception. 

The first proclamation of General Eisenhower about the treatment of 
the various SS organisations and later on the Nuremberg decisions have 
taken account of this fact when the Sicherheitsdienst (SD) of the SS 


18 The infamous Dirlewanger SS Division for the greater part was made up of all kinds of 
criminals—just as the division 999 of the Army. Beside poachers there were those who 
were declared ‘unworthy of serving in the German Army’, i.e., people who were serving a 
sentence given by the Army or SS, or who were deprived of their rank, or volunteers from 
concentration camps, many of them professional criminals. 


19 Heinrich Orb, whose book 13 Jahre Machtrausch (Olten: Otto Walter, 1945, 2nd ed.) gives 
a careful and detailed presentation of the intricate relations of people and organisations in 
the SS apparatus—reaching out into the party, the police, the Wehrmacht, the industry, 
and whose burning hatred for National Socialism is beyond question, expressly testifies from 
personal knowledge that indeed there have been high SS leaders of this kind. 
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(‘Security Service’) and the Reichssicherheitshauptamt were declared 
criminal organisations, but the Waffen-SS only to a certain extent.” 

The cases of Eupen-Malmedy and a number of individual suits of the 
French against the SS Division ‘Das Reich’ and ‘Hitler-Jugend’ are to 
be booked on a separate page. It must be conceded that the Waffen-S S$ 
had to a certain degree the character of a special organisation, dependent 
on the Black Order but composed of predominantly decent soldiers. There 
can be no doubt that the SS-Totenkopf units were nothing but terror 
groups, to be used against their own people and as executioners in the 
concentration camps. Those units among them which originally belonged 
to the SS troops for special assignments (SS Verfiigungstruppen) or which 
were of a similar type, were fused, after the outbreak of the war, with the 
SS Division ‘Totenkopf’ of the Waffen-SS and were almost completely 
wiped out in Russia. What remained represented the type of the SS which 
has rightly become a synonym for the terror of Gestapo and SD in all 
reports about the unspeakable atrocities of the concentration camps, the 
forced labour camps, the extermination camps. One should, however, not 
forget completely that foreign units—Ukrainian, Galician, Polish, Russian, 
Lithuanian, Latvian auxiliary troops as well as anti-aircraft units and 
reserves of the Wehrmacht, the SA reserve, police, and all kinds of other 
organisations—temporarily took over their duties in the camps, and on 
the whole can hardly be said to have behaved any better.” 

Not even here are we dealing with a homogeneous type. Not only 
a-social and primitive characters performed the duties in the camps. 
Schenck” rightly has pointed to this fact: 

Among the mass murderers of the concentration camps there were 
people with an academic training, and many of the leading SS bandits 
were precisely what one would call ‘educated’ people. What is perhaps 
worse is the unscrupulousness with which outstanding scholars not only 
adopted Nazi ideology but took interest in the horrible experiments 


20 It is not possible to treat at this point the intricate and partly contradictory distribution of 
responsibility among the various central and specialised organisations. In Kogon’s book 
there is a by no means complete list. An elaborate collection of documents is contained in 
the Uebersicht der Gliederungen verbrecherischer Nazi Organisationen ed. by the Linderrat of 
the U.S. Zone, and in its ‘erginzender Begleittext’. 

%1See the pamphlet Der Prozess gegen Mitglieder verbrecherischer Organisationen (Berlin: 
OMGUS). In vol. I, pp. 27 et seq. of the German edition of the proceedings of Nuremberg, 
in the verdict, XXII, 750 et seq. there is a list of all the organisations declared ‘criminal’ with 
all their subdivisions. 

22 Ernst von Schenck, Europa vor der Deutschen Frage. Briefe eines Schweizers nach Deutschland, 
(Bern: A. Francke 1946), p. 36. 
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carried to the point of vivisection of enslaved human beings in order to 

satisfy their scientific curiosity. 

In other words, it was not actually the ‘initiated’ who were taken over 
into the Totenkopf organisations, and by ‘initiated’ we mean those units 
which shortly after Hitler came to power had grown out of the small 
bodyguard of the general SS created by Himmler within the frame- 
work of the SA for ‘special purposes’. The Totenkopf units and the 
SS reserves for special assignment thus became the professional prae- 
torians. The other SA and SS people remained uniformed civilians. For 
the greater part the others were former SA men selected for their par- 
ticular physical strength, courage, and unscrupulousness. 

Their concept of a ‘life according to a rule of its own’ meant hardly 
more for them than not being bothered any more by the normal police— 
heroes of the beer-house brawls with hardly any more political orienta- 
tion than the hatred that was left over from their courses of indoctrination 
against ‘Jews, Bolshevists, and the scoundrels of the democratic system’. 

They ruled the concentration camps after the SA of Roehm had been 
eliminated in a blitz purge after 30 June. They were brutal and incalculable 
in their sympathies and antipathies. The dead piled up along their road. 

But they did not murder on principle, not even out of sadism, but as 
revolutionaries.** The deadly precision was introduced later, when the 
Order changed once more the nature of the arrest camps (Amhaltelager) 
or education camps (Erziehungslager) out of which during the first years 
after 1933 a relatively great number of political enemies were still released, 
intimidated and bitter, but after all, alive. Later there were reports about 
the ‘fun’ that the SS crews used to get out of their captives—reports 
which made e.g., the accounts of Langhoff look quite innocent, and yet 
Langhoff had intended to describe in them the abject wickedness of those 
camps. A few years later all concentration camp inmates would have 
been grateful if the brand of ‘SS fun’ described by earlier camp inmates 
23 Some of that impulse—though certainly not in a rational form—which Thierry-Maulnier 

hints at in his essay ‘Die Epoche des Terrors’, Merkur, Baden-Baden, III, 2 (1949), 

p. 115: ‘The terror is connected with revolution by a more irrational and more abso- 

lute tie. Terror is not the tool of revolution, it is its ritual of purification or exorcism, its 

liturgical means, its holy mass and sacrament . . . One cannot unleash a revolution without 
unleashing violence and murdezx too, and one may unleash the latter ones on the condition 
only that one sets goals for them.’ —This was true only for that short period in which the 

National Socialist revolution terrorised inimical political parties. When the policy of the 

Order, the terror of which was scientifically perfected, began to urge ‘final solutions’ 


(viz., the Jewish problem) and insisted that a practical use should be made of their captives 
(viz., slave labour), there was no place left for the myth of self-purification. 


*4 Wolfgang Langhoff, Die Moorsoldaten, Ziirich: Schweizer Spiegel, 1935. 
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would have been retained. Quite different forms of ‘amusement’ were 
then being invented. 

At this place it is not possible to go into all the implications of the fact 
that those concentration camps did exist in Germany—into the question 
of responsibility, active and collective guilt, guilt through silence—nor to 
treat the connexion between the National Socialist ideology and terror in 
any greater detail. Still, the subject “concentration camps’ is rightly 
touched upon in the context of this essay inasmuch as it shows not only 
what could happen but what was considered right in regard to the enemy 
and to what then were called ‘subhuman beings’. For as Himmler once 
expressed it: “Neglecting the domestic front, this we must never forget, 


would mean losing the war’.* 


It took time, planning and systematical indoctrination of the individual 
—through the Order and through experience—to transform these block- 
headed drudges with their coarse jokes, as well as the new SS aspirants, 
into the robot-like, untouched and untouchable murderers of Auschwitz. 
Many SS men committed suicide because they could no longer stand it in 
the concentration camps and ‘Einsatzgruppen’ (execution squads) of the 
SD in Poland and Russia; many exchanged their uniforms for the 
prisoners’ garbs; they were accused of having ‘fraternised with the under- 
world’ for indulging even in the slightest human feeling, the faintest trace 
of compassion. The majority accepted this lesson. 

As the front created one type of the SS man, so the concentration camp 
created another. Here the result was as Benedikt Kautsky* describes it: 

Lazy and stupid, cruel and cowardly, undisciplined and corrupt— 
these are the main qualities out of which the SS leadership fabricated 
the average SS man. Through all kinds of psychological and physical 
devices a standardised end product came about which would fulfil its 
purpose. 

There may be doubts whether the SS leaders really thought that this 
type was particularly satisfactory; its creation was rather a matter of daily 
‘training’ in the camp than a consequence of the ideology of the Order. 

Gerhart Hermann Mostar says rightly:”’ 

But we shall get at the centre of the problem if intelligent and 


25 Geheimvortrag of Heinrich Himmler, op. cit., Sept. 26, 1937. 

26 Benedikt Kautsky, Teufel und Verdammte. Erfahrungen und Erkenntnisse aus sieben Jahren in 
deutschen Konzentrationslagern (Ziirich: Biichergilde Gutenberg, 1946), p. 98. 

27 Gerhart Hermann Mostar, ‘Portrait eines Weibsteufels, Die Dolchstosslegende der Ilse 
Koch’, Aufbau (New York, January $, 1951), pp. 3 ef seq. 
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moderate, admirably dispassionate witnesses report, how many SS men, 

young or old, came to the camp as innocent persons and then and there 

only were made into bloodhounds without actually having any possi- 
bility of inward or outward resistance. 

The political ideal of a ‘hero’ will always have various forms and 
degrees of realisation. A group of leading minds will develop the ideal.” 
It then takes time before it materialises even approximately in the forms of 
organisation that result from it. Moreover, the unorganic, quick growth 
of the SS has slowed down the process tremendously or even countered it. 
In the second place, innumerable variants and stages of development have 
to be taken into account. One may, however, state this much with some 
justification: that in the two larger SS organisations, the Waffen-SS and 
the $S-Totenkopf units, we must distinguish between those who inter- 
preted their ‘law’ to mean readiness to die, and those who interpreted the 
same law to mean readiness to kill. SD, Gestapo, and other special groups, 
through their (sometimes forced) amalgamation with elements of the 
former criminal police, the secret service, the military intelligence service, 
and other agencies, had in the end a similarly heterogeneous structure. 

Yet, no matter how clearly the various types of SS were distinct from 
one another, especially in their actions, there remained this one common 
denominator which provided the basis for the formation of the various 

. 
Whose who were uprooted and not at home in their own environment 
were the first to join the Order: Soldiers of the First World War, members 
of the former Free Corps who, upon their return from the battlefield, 
found no rest at home, who were neither understood nor needed by their 
own fellow men and who thus were literally driven into the arms of the 
great conspiracy. Those who had fought at the Ruhr and in Upper Silesia, 
the members of the so-called ‘black’ (illegal) Reichswehr, would end up 
in the SS as a matter of course. And further, there was that generation of 
young men who had been too young to take part in the great adventure of 
the war, but who had listened to the accounts of their elder brothers with 
burning hearts and with uncritical admiration. To them, it was the chance 
of their lives, when they were asked to join in an ‘action’ of the semi-legal 





*8 Thus, e.g., SS headquarters issued a manual for the SS called the Soldatenfreund containing 
the following statement of purpose: ‘The task of SS headquarters (SS-Hauptamt) is the 
creation of a rigidly unified Order. It is therefore responsible for the selection of those men 
whom it considers fit for the SS, and for the general supervision of the members of the SS 
and their families; it will further be responsible for the ideological and political training of 
the entire SS, the police forces, and the care of the regular troops (Truppenbetreuung). 
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Rightists."* Quite a number of them followed their heroes and entered 
the SS. 

These men were militant, but not criminals, even when they were ready 
to kill in the service of their ideology. As a type, they were categorically 
distinguished from the ‘unknown’ SA man of the big-city labour offices 
—even when they temporarily joined the SA or the NSDAP. 

The events of June 30, 1934—although the egotism of certain organisa- 
tions and classes played a conspicuous role in them—in the last analysis 
signified the clash of two entirely different forms of thought and life 
within the Nazi movement. 

The SA was composed of unemployed who wanted work, of lower 
middle-class people who wanted to remedy their precarious social and 
economic situation by the help of a party whose simplified and congenial 
slogans caught their ears and minds. At the end of it all they foresaw a new 
security, a state in which (owing to the Fiihrer’s and their own part in 
the act of liberation) they would not need to fight any more with their 
enemies in the streets and rallying halls, but would be able to enjoy once 
more a peaceful life with wife and children. 

Even where visions went farther and were imbued with tendencies of a 
true social revolution, where ‘National Socialism’ as they understood it 
(i.e., the liquidation of the rich and powerful capitalists, the Junkers, the 
Jews, and the profiteers) contained dynamite—even there the aim was the 
impelling and decisive thing, not revolution and struggle for their own 
sake. 

This aim was a new, ordered, and ultimately ‘bourgeois’ state which 
they and their children were to enjoy. The type of men who pursues such 
ideals of harmony and peace may, however, turn mad and brutal on his 
way, and it was often the case. Yet this type did not turn ‘activist’ for the 
sake of action. He had not put on the brown shirt because he had dreamed 
that he and his like would be standing in the focus of a new empire and 
represent the new master-race. The SA man remained a rebel only within 
the framework of a bourgeois order. This is true for the majority of those 
who enrolled in the Sturmabteilungen at that time. The revolutionaries who 
had left the social order behind, who had torn down all bridges, may have 
amounted to about 10 per cent. Those among them who in the meantime 
had reached the upper ranks of the SA, ready to assert their own revolu- 
tionary ideals and their own will to power on behalf of their fellow 


29 The best insight into this world is afforded by Ernst von Salomon in his book Di 
Geachteten, Berlin: Rowohlt Verlag, 1931. Cf. also later works by the same author. 
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brown shirts, were all ‘liquidated’ on June 30th. Those who had notinsisted 
on playing an important role in the SA, were gradually absorbed by the 
SS. The SS had an entirely different substance from the beginning. 
Here the socially uprooted, restless and classless mercenary found his place, 
the man who was at odds with his own past, for whom education and 
tradition meant nothing but for whom also ideology could easily become 
a ‘pretext for his destination’. Some features of the Free Corps were 
revived here: transcending all social conventions, cadres sprang up, willing 
to jeopardise life and limb for the sake of power. Just as in the Free Corps, 
immediately after the war, where many a young lieutenant found himself 
at the helm of a company composed of superior officers, so here the 
hierarchies and orders of the bourgeois world were to count no more. 
Ruthlessness, daring, unquestioning obedience: this was all that mattered. 

Now, these ‘virtues’ were not demanded by the SS exclusively. 
‘Commandos’ and storm troops of all nations have demanded the same 
from their élites. To ignore conventional ‘prejudices’ was considered the 
precondition for success. There were men ready to do all this for the 
Reich of Adolf Hitler, for an idea. Neither National Socialism nor the SS 
have ever inscribed ‘crime’ on their banners. Their slogans called for 
co-operation in regaining independence and freedom, glory and pros- 
perity for the fatherland. The followers were never told that the party 
would not hesitate to commit any crime on the way to that goal—a goal 
which moreover had changed meanwhile, in the leading minds, into the 
dream of world domination. 

A British author has drawn attention to this during the war. 

What gives all this an alarming and even sinister character is that some 
of the things Hitler says to them are in themselves true. It amazes me 
that some people in our own countries seem to imagine that Hitler 
stands up and describes all the beastly sadistic orgies he can imagine and 
thereby attracts the whole-hearted enthusiasm of youth. Were he to do 
so, he would be far less dangerous and certainly far less powerful because 
he would then only attract the criminal or the pathological types, where- 
as now he gets the energy, the enthusiasm, and the generous response of 
the best elements in the youth of the country.” 


90 E. Almy Buller, Darkness Over Germany (London: Longmans, Green and Co., 1944), p.137- 
In this context it is interesting that the SS itself never pleaded for ‘terror’ in public, but in 
distinction to other preachers of Volksgemeinschaft (‘solidarity of the people’), it pursued a 
national ideal in a youthfully militant manner. (Cf. the collection of articles from the 
Schwarzes Korps by Guenther d’Alquen, ‘Auf Hieb und Stich, Stimmen zur Zeit am Wege 
einer deutschen Zeitung’, Miinchen: Zentral-Verlag der NSD AP, 1937. 
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The Rule of the Black Order: A Typology of the SS 


The worst and the best Germans fought together, even in the SS, for 
Hitler as the symbol of ‘Germany’. For they could not discern between 
the truth and the lies about the goal for which they were called to arms. 
The diabolic feature of National Socialism, especially of its later phases, 
i.c., those of the SS Rule, was the twilight of truth and lie, the mixture 
between ‘noble sounding phrases’ and the work of the executioner. Thus 
hundreds of thousands died for an idea which was Germany’s doom, 
without ever knowing it. Do the surviving know it today? 





D. R. Gillie 


TOWARDS A POLICY OF HUMANISM 


Scholars’ congresses enjoy outside the circles of those who participate in 
them a quite unjustified reputation for dulness. They have never attracted 
the attention of novelists. The printed volumes of their proceedings don’t 
look inviting. Participation, even on the fringe as an observer, completely 
reverses this impression. There is a natural happiness and cordiality 
amongst men and women who are enjoying a rare opportunity of dis- 
cussing their special subjects of study with those who are equally interested 
and competent. There is often more than a glint of passion in argument. 
There is reversal of roles when great scholars return to the students’ 
benches to listen to one another—or instead play the truant in order to talk 
together in cafés. There is intellectual excitement when new views and 
discoveries are announced. There is the preoccupation with the common 
cause of enlarging and organising knowledge when pressing practical 
problems of the particular branch of scholarship are discussed. There is the 
perpetual conflict between the systematic approach devised by the 
organisers of the congress and the individual wishes of participants and 
would-be contributors of papers which fit into no general programme. 
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The resumption of these international meetings of scholars after the last 
war was marked by a much greater attempt than in the past to organise 
them so as to increase their usefulness. Organisation necessarily in some 
degree conflicts with one of the essential purposes of such congresses, for 
admittedly their greatest single usefulness is the personal contacts which 
must take place outside the lecture room. The old-fashioned congress, at 
which a number of unrelated papers was read did not presuppose regular 
attendance to the same extent as does the newer kind. But the greater 
purposiveness of a well-organised congress enhances informal as well as 
formal meetings. 

The congresses held in Paris in the last few years give some idea of the 
varieties of methods employed. The papyrologists in 1948 remained faithful 
to the old style, hearing a great variety of individual communications. 
Since, however, they are at all events an organised body of scholars and 
since also the material of their study comes almost entirely from one corner 
of the Ancient World, so that it has a certain homogeneity, they might be 
expected to be amongst the last to maintain the old individualism which 
has natural limits in their case. They did however adopt a dominant theme 
for their congress in Geneva in 1952—namely, how far the Greco-Roman 
papyri found in Egypt provided valid evidence for the whole Roman 
world. The linguists’ conference in the same year was almost entirely 
occupied with the discussion of answers to very precisely formulated 
questions. The historians’ congress of September 1950 adopted a mixed 
system. The enormous scope of subject-matter and the great number of 
historians attending the congress at all events made it necessary to hold 
half a dozen different meetings simultaneously. The afternoons were given 
over to the hearing and discussing of individual papers—each being 
allotted an hour. But in the morning, discussions lasting three hours were 
held on the basis of reports printed and circulated in advance. All history 
had been divided into four periods—ancient, medieval, modern, and con- 
temporary. Each period was discussed from the angles of demography, 
ideas and sentiments, economic history, social history, civilisation, institu- 
tions and political events. This gave rise to a stout volume, containing 
about thirty reports, published with the help of uNEsco. Some of these 
were broadly conceived essays on the present state of historical studies, 
others largely bibliographical, others illustrative studies of one particular 
problem within the period and subject-range demanded. There was some 
rebelliousness against this sytem, and some confusion about what was being 


criticised—whether the principle of discussing reports that had already 
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been circulated or that of having such a broad subject of discussion as, for 
instance, the social history of the Middle Ages. The discussion of reports 
circulated in advance has such advantages that it has almost certainly come 
to stay. The broad subject-matter was often in fact limited by a common 
desire to discuss particular problems. The medieval historians, for instance, 
returned again and again under different headings to the long trade reces- 
sion from the end of the fourteenth to the middle of the fifteenth century 
with all its still mysterious aspects. 

The classical congress that met in Paris at the same time as the historians’ 
—it was the first meeting of the newly formed International Federation of 
Associations for Classical Studies—tried to discipline individual contribu- 
tions by grouping them round general themes, but was particularly note- 
worthy for the number of practical problems connected with classical 
subjects that were discussed. This was amply explained by the crisis 
through which classical studies are going as a result of the general diminu- 
tion of classical training in schools. 

The Congress of Greek and Latin Epigraphists in April 1952 was pecu- 
liarly disciplined and was generally reckoned as peculiarly successful. No 
communications on individually chosen themes were allowed, but only 
reports on the state of studies and publications on a strictly coherent plan. 
This corresponded to the special needs of this branch of studies. The tens 
of thousands of ancient inscriptions can only be studied and yiela up their 
significance if systematically published and compared. But the whcelc 
spirit of the congress was in protest against the tendency that would isolate 
epigraphy from the rest of classical studies. “We are historians who have 
recognised the eminent value of inscriptions for our documentation and 
who have equipped ourselves for their interpretation in a critical and 
reliable manner’, said M. Louis Robert in his inaugural speech. “The 
abundance of inscriptions gives us a vast domain, but though we have our 
domain we have no frontiers. The interpretation of inscriptions leads us 
into many neighbouring domains, where we have only good neighbours, 
with whom we are in constant co-operation, the papyrologists, the 
archzologists, the textual scholars, the linguists, in fact, with all the Alter- 
tumswissenschaftler under whatever name they go and of whom we also are 
a branch.’ The principle that epigraphy has no frontiers meant, M. Robert 
went on, that there was no limit to the aspects of the ancient world in 
which the epigraphist must interest himself. To give their full significance 
to the engraved stones of the past, the epigraphists must not only be 
masters of the special techniques of their interpretation, but must have in 
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mind all ancient history, religion, and literature and must never forget the 
background of landscape in which the inscriptions had once stood. It was 
this magnificent conception of the burden of the epigraphists’ task that 
made the ‘enlightened despotism’ of M. Louis Robert (as an English 
scholar, Professor Eric Birley of Durham, described it) acceptable to the 
congress. Limitations had been imposed to defend a large function. 

In the first number of Diogenes the problem of the rapid publication of 
newly discovered texts was raised in connexion with the Dead Sea 
Scrolls. M. Robert raised the same question in connexion with inscriptions. 
Here, however, the question is much more complicated than in the case of 
unusually well-preserved manuscripts. Most inscriptions are fragmentary 
and it is comparatively rare that the kind of light they cast on the past is 
obvious at first sight. They are very numerous and once buried in the 
thirtieth volume of some corpus may easily escape attention almost as 
completely as when buried in the soil. M. Robert therefore insisted not 
only on reasonably rapid publication but on avoiding premature publica- 
tion, for it is when a new inscription is first published and commented on 
that it gains attention. If it first comes before the learned world with an 
erroneous interpretation, a subsequent correction may never catch up 
with it. If it is published without any interpretation, it may remain an 
unregarded orphan. He also protested against expensive volumes in folio 
format which could never find a place in a scholar’s personal library. 

Amongst the reports read to the Epigraphists’ Congress that from 
Bulgaria was particularly welcome. It was the only example of co-opera- 
tion maintained with scholars behind the Iron Curtain and brought very 
satisfactory news. The Thracian provinces that make up modern Bulgaria 
were from the first only just outside the Greek world and were later an 
important part of the Roman Empire. But publication of inscriptions 
found there had been chaotic—often only in local newspapers. Much has 
therefore been inaccessible to scholars elsewhere. The Bulgarian Academy 
has undertaken a general publication of all ancient inscriptions found in 
the country with a Latin commentary so as to ensure its international 


usefulness. 


There are other problems of scholarly publication beside those of making 
available newly discovered documents. The first congress of the Inter- 
national Federation of Associations for Classical Studies discussed at length 
that of keeping available the acknowledged masterpieces, of renewing 
their editions in accordance with the achievements of modern knowledge, 
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and of providing texts of secondary works indispensable to scholars though 
not of direct interest outside a restricted public of specialists. 

M. Alphonse Dain in his report on this subject recalled how in October, 
1948, the French university authorities had chosen Thucydides as a set book 
for the classical agrégation only to discover that in the entire world the 
greatest of historians was out of print. Copies for some hundreds of 
students had to be bought second-hand, mainly in England. It was cer- 
tainly not only because of the smaller part given to Greek studies in 
schools or wartime shortages of paper, that no publisher, probably for the 
first time since the Renaissance, had stocks of Thucydides for sale. Stocks 
there probably had been, incinerated during the bombardments of London 
and above all of Leipzig, mighty bonfires of which the smaller ones 
lighted by Hitler in 1933 had been precursors. While the stocks burned, 
the plates they had been printed from had in many cases melted. 

While the great authors are not always easy to purchase in spite of the 
big editions of the past, minor ones have not yet had a chance to reach the 
libraries of the world. M. Dain noted the case of a Byzantine work on 
military science, the Strategicon attributed to the Emperor Maurice but 
which more probably describes the army of the Emperor Heraclius. This 
has only once been printed—at Upsala in 1676. The edition is poor and 
only five known copies survive. Fifteen manuscript copies, however, 
many of them magnificent, dating from the tenth and eleventh centuries, 
survive in European libraries. There is probably no other work that is 
more rare in print than in manuscript. 

The lack of any edition of this author illustrates the extreme difficulty 
of publishing the technical works that have survived from antiquity. Once 
assured of a public because their contents was still of practical use, they 
now have the smallest market, though often essential to historians. The 
smaller the public the higher the price, and so an even smaller public. M. 
Dain notes that all attempts in the last twenty years at systematic publica- 
tion of such works have been failures. 

Father Aman Dumon, 0.5.B., noted the chaotic state of publication of 
early Christian texts. Although all the surviving works of Pelagius could 
be collected in a single slim volume, anyone needing to read them must 
assemble ten different volumes of Migne’s edition of patristic literature, a 
number of different issues of three or four learned reviews as well as books 
published in Rome, Cambridge, Maredsous, Oslo, Fribourg, and Lau- 
sanne. Pelagius has perhaps suffered from being a heretic, but since he is 
the first man born in the British Isles to have left any literary works 
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behind him it is strange that his fellow countrymen should not have pro- 
vided him with a modern edition of his collected works. 

M. Pierre Courcelle in a broad review of what urgently needed to be 
done in the sphere of patristic studies pointed out to the same congress 
some requirements that are truly surprising. There is not, he declared, a 
critical edition worthy of the name of the most famous work of the mest 
famous of all the fathers of the Christian church—the Confessions of St. 
Augustine. In the scene of his Confessions, for instance, when the saint 
describes how he heard a voice telling him to take up the epistles of St. 
Paul and read—Tolle, lege—one group of manuscripts declares that he 
heard the voice de domo vicina ‘from a neighbouring house’, the other, de 
domo divina, ‘from the house of God’. The one reading, as M. Courcelle 
points out, gives a realistic atmosphere to the incident, the other a symbolic 
one. Yet there has been no such systematic examination of the whole 
manuscript tradition as would justify a reasoned choice between the two. 
No doubt this is in part explained by the very large number of manu- 
scripts of the Confessions that have survived—two hundred and sixty-two 
in all. Clearly their systematic collation would have to be the work of a 
well-financed team, and a team not easy to assemble with the necessary 
qualifications. 

But it is not only a well-founded text that is needed for the study of the 
Confessions. Autobiographical passages occur throughout the vast works 
of St. Augustine. Although there is a scholarly index to his letters, the only 
one to his works as a whole is described by M. Courcelle as a ‘superficial’ 
compilation attached to Migne’s Patrologia Latina, which is itself a century 
old. This can be supplemented by an old-fashioned concordance to St. 
Augustine’s works published in 1656. Thus the student of the Confessions 
can only be sure that he is taking into account all that St. Augustine him- 
self wrote about his life during nearly half a century of literary activity by 
reading through the whole corpus of his work. The lack of a good index 
naturally hampers the study of every other aspect of so voluminous a 
writer. ‘How then be astonished’, writes M. Courcelle, ‘that though there 
have been hundreds of biographies of Augustine—which for the most part 
only summarise the Confessions without Augustine’s literary art but, alas, 
often with the addition of edifying comments—we are still waiting to 
have in any language the truly critical and scientific life that Doerries 
called for back in 1929 as “one of the most important and urgent tasks for 
the history of the Latin church”’.’ 

It is not of course only St. Augustine who needs an index. M. Courcelle 
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mentions as being either without any index or without an efficient and 
scientific one such important writers as Tertullian, St. Jerome for his 
letters, and St. Ambrose for most of his treatises. The importance of good 
indexing for all the Fathers of the Church is of course not limited to 
students of church history or of theology, for they are amongst the princi- 
pal sources for all aspects of later Roman history that are not strictly 
political, military, or legal, notably for things they disliked and denounced 


such as women’s fashions. 


Quite a different sort of publication was urged upon the congress by 
Professor B. L. Ullman of the University of North Carolina—that of the 
vast medieval encyclopedia, the Speculum of Vincent of Beauvais, which 
he described as providing much the same mirror of the intellectual equip- 
ment of homo medievalis as the Sears-Roebuck mail-order catalogue will 
give to future generations of American daily life. Professor Ullman argued 
that a new edition of this vast work—three and a quarter million words 
without commentary or footnotes!—‘ would be welcomed by a larger and 
more diversified group of scholars than that of any other medieval work’. 
The last edition, in many respects a very misleading one, dates from 1624. 
Was it a task for classical scholars? Yes, not only because they were best 
equipped to locate the classical sources from which much of Vincent's 
information and quotations derived, but also because with ever fewer 
medieval and Renaissance scholars well-grounded in Latin, the editing of 
Latin texts of these periods would have to be increasingly done by classical 
Latinists. This last is surely a very important point since it both enlarges 
the field of work of Latinists and indicates the great importance of main- 
taining a supply of them, for it is often forgotten to how late a date the 
main current of Western thought was still carried in this language—that in 
Germany, for instance, books published in German only became more 
numerous than those in Latin in the eighteenth century. 

The needs of one public escaped the attention of this gathering of 
scholars, although its maintenance must in the long run be of great impor- 
tance to them and it is today dwindling. From the sixteenth century down 
to well into the nineteenth many, perhaps most editions of Latin works 
were evidently intended for those who, without claim to be called 
scholars, read Latin and Greek for their pleasure. Without the maintenance 
to some degree of this public the support for classical scholarship must still 
further decline. The requirements of such people are generally overlooked 
today—unless it be assumed that all they need is a bilingual text. Yet this 
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is a strange view, when for modern languages the advantage of the direct 
method stands unassailed. Who for instance would imagine that the best 
approach to the appreciation of Baudelaire was by means of a crib? The 
concentrated and therefore explosive character of Latin, in which the 
perspectives of meaning are often so startlingly out of proportion to 
the number of words used (most strikingly of course in Tacitus) makes a 
translation more nearly like beer from a long opened bottle than is the 
case for most languages. Only too often the translation actually becomes 
destructive of the literary power of the original. The reader of Latin, who 
is no scholar, whether he is using a text with or without translation, needs 
assistance that the scholar does not, not only for mythological or historical 
references, but also where there are linguistic difficulties. The snobism of 
centuries has concealed the fact that the majority of readers of Latin poetry 
would read it more sensitively if the long vowels were marked as they used 
to be in the days of Augustus (and were of course in Greek) provided that 
some device was used that did not make the page ugly or confuse quantity 
with tonic accent. For if such editions were not made an invitation to the 
eye they would not be worth undertaking. After all, such an ancient 
commentator as Servius was serving readers of this unscholarly class wien 
he annotated Vergil. The editions of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries for this public include Bondius’s oft reprinted annotated Horace, 
intended to make easy the path of the eldest son of King James I of Great 
Britain, as well as many of Barbou’s pretty volumes. The modern equiva- 
lents of these volumes might, like them, have their notes in easy Latin, 
since by definition they would be intended for those who are prepared to 
adventure on the text by themselves. This means that such editions could 
be international, a consideration that would greatly reduce financial risk 
provided that the UNESCO agreement for the free communication of 
knowledge is in fact applied by the governments of the world. 


International co-operation was the common hope of all the scholars who 
reported to the Classical Congress on such problems as those here recorded 
—international co-operation in financing, in preventing overlapping, in 
marketing of publications. These hopes were the brighter because the 
International Federation of the Associations for Classical Studies was itself 
a new departure in this direction, as, above it, was the International Council 
for Philosophy and Humanistic Studies. The classical scholars’ congress 
and the historians’ congress meeting in Paris at the same time were both 
beneficiaries of UNESCO’s financial assistance for the publications of their 
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proceedings. Since then, however, the 1952 General Conference of 
uNESCO has adopted a policy of stern retrenchment which must limit the 
hopes of international financing for scholarship from this source. 

International co-operation to avoid overlapping depends on scholars 
themselves. M. Dain illustrated its urgency by mentioning that three times 
in his career he had been engaged in editing an unpublished text, only to 
learn when his work was half done that the text in question was being 
published elsewhere in a perfectly adequate manner. The only editions of 
classical texts that should be of a national type, he argued, were those 
accompanied by translations. There might, however, be useful specialisa- 
tion by nations, the scholars and publishers of a given country specialising 
in one type of text—a tendency that was already noticeable. The need to 
avoid overlapping naturally applies to any type of research. The congress 
passed a resolution urging that the subjects chosen for important books or 
for original research should as far as possible be made known to the 
learned world by the university authorities under whose patronage the 
work was being carried out. It was proposed that the German biblio- 
graphical periodical Gnomon which had already opened a rubric for such 
announcements should be used as the central clearing house of such in- 
formation, so that a subject already chosen for a doctoral thesis could be 
made known with the least possible delay. On behalf of Gnomon Dr. Marg 
expressed this review’s willingness to fulfil this function. The congress also 
adopted the recommendation of M. Marcel Durry that in every country 
one classical scholar should be chosen by his colleagues as agent de liaison 
with those of all others. 

Mlle Juliette Ernst, to whose bibliographical labours in the Année 
Philologique all classical scholars are indebted, described vividly some of 
the present inadequacies of international co-operation in publishing and 
disseminating information about what is published. At present, she had to 
report, it was common for publishers of works of scholarship to show the 
greatest indifference to advertising their wares outside their own country, 
to announce them, if they did announce them, with quite insufficient 
information for the bibliographer, and to be apparently quite unaware of 
the valuable free advertisement of inclusion in a specialised bibliography. 
The lack of co-operation of so many publishers made the information 
contained in the learned reviews even more important, but in the sphere 
of classical studies alone there were 377 of these known to Mlle Ernst, apart 
from other learned reviews which occasionally publish articles on classical 
subjects. Mlle Ernst had no hesitation in saying that there were too many 
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reviews often founded with no real prospect of survival or of a supply of 
good material. She also found great difficulty in obtaining some of them, 
even in obtaining accurate information about them. None, however, 
could be ignored, for nearly all had occasional good articles from dis- 
tinguished scholars, who should, Mlle Ernst clearly thought, have hesi- 
tated before placing them where they were so inaccessible. A new type of 
review incidentally was growing up which further complicated the 
picture, namely those intended to keep classical schoolmasters and readers 
on the edge of the world of classical studies informed about the progress of 
research. Articles contributed to such reviews by distinguished scholars 
might well do much more than summarise what had already been pub- 
lished in a more austere form. Mlle Ernst had also a great deal to say that 
was not flattering about the standards of book reviews in learned periodi- 
cals. There were too many of them, in particular too many that were 
much too long about mediocre books. Important books often received 
fewer reviews and less space and were reviewed late. When they were 
expensive, few were sent out to review. The lateness was explicable, when 
the reviewer had to consider new views and new matter—but sometimes, 
also, when a book advances a new and rather bold theory, one has the 
impression rightly or wrongly, that some reviewers, before committing 
themselves to a favourable or unfavourable view, prefer to wait till their 
colleagues have expressed theirs. Then there were the reviewers who 
limited themselves to a polemic on details and gave no idea of the general 
purport of the book—and there were others who accepted to review a 
book in several different journals, smothering it sometimes under the 
opinion of one man. Mlle Ernst was clearly not merely describing the 
unnecessary labours imposed on her by inaccessible, mediocre, or repeti- 
tious periodicals, but was speaking with feeling for the unfortunate 
scholar who wasted valuable time and limited means in hunting for other 
men’s contributions to his speciality, often with no result at all. 

As a solution of the problem of making the contents of reviews acces- 
sible Mlle Ernst proposed, and the Congress recommended, the foundation 
of at least one world centre which would receive, and give informa- 
tion about, all learned periodicals dealing with classical subjects. Ulti- 
mately by the use of microfilms it might be able to communicate the 
contents of the reviews to places where any given review was in practice 
unobtainable. To promote the international co-ordination of the publica- 
tion of classical texts with commentaries a committee was established and 
the hope was expressed that a similar committee of specialised publishers 
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would be established. But in this domain still more perhaps depends on 
governments who were besought not to obstruct the international trade 
in scientific books, especially those that are bound and voluminous— 
precisely the kind with which customs officials delight to interfere. The 
utmost liberalism of customs officials, however, cannot reduce the diffi- 
culty of paying for books so long as there is control of foreign exchange. 
For this problem UNESCO’s system of international book coupons has 
been so far a partial remedy. 

It is significant of the gravity of the problems that the classical scholars 
were discussing, that none of them seems to have mentioned the possible 
drawbacks of the international collaboration in which they were placing 
their hopes. May there not be some dangers as well as great advantages in 
the national specialisation of publishing under the proposed schemes of 
collaboration? And in the uniformisation of types of editions that is 
proposed? Might not important subjects for theses be reserved by registra- 
tion without any guaranty of execution? Do not the learned reviews of 
marginal utility at least provide a guaranty against the domination of 
orthodoxy? But beggars cannot be choosers. 


Hopes that the fourth of the Dead Sea Scrolls in American hands, that 
which was believed to contain the Revelation of Lamech, would shortly 
be published, have been dashed by an announcement made by Professor 
Carl H. Kraeling to the Annual Assembly of the American Schools 
of Oriental Research at the end of 1951 and which had escaped general 
attention. 

His Grace the Archbishop Athanasius of Jerusalem and Jordan, who had 
agreed to entrust the American Schools of Oriental Research with the 
publication of the four scrolls for a period of three years, has declined to 
prolong that period. Preparations had been made to unroll the Lamech 
scroll after careful examination. Unlike the others its physical condition 
was such that special treatment of it was necessary. The best available 
museum specialists in the United States and Great Britain had agreed upon 
the method. But without the renewed authorisation of the Archbishop 
nothing can be done. 

The Archbishop has not indicated what other method of publication he 
proposes to adopt. None could give greater guaranties of care and skill in 
unrolling the manuscript, nor could any form of publication be less open 
to the charge that personal aggrandisement was being sought by the 
editors than that used for the first three scrolls. 
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The Archbishop will certainly be anxious to prove groundless any 
suspicion that might arise of his being actuated by the same motives as 
Lord Ashburnham who a hundred years ago refused to allow scholars 
access to a collection of ancient Irish manuscripts that he had acquired. 
Matthew Arnold quotes him in On the Study of Celtic Literature as 
having explained his conduct with the following words: ‘For fear an 
actual acquaintance with their contents should decrease their value as 
matter of curiosity at some future transfer or sale’. After his liberal be- 
haviour with regard to the first three scrolls the Archbishop owes it tohim- 
self as well as to the world to say what he proposes to do next. 
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ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY: NEW TASKS 


Among the reasons why the study of the classics is supposed to become 
increasingly useless, the argument recurs again and again that there is 
hardly anything new to be discovered and said in the realm of antiquity; 
the field of ancient literature has been ploughed over so often since the 
great centuries of humanism that its fruitfulness is nearly exhausted. 

This impression results from various facts. In the first place the body of 
extant Greek and Latin texts has not substantially changed for many 
generations. What has been added and what still may be added here and 
there can hardly be called more than a supplement to the already existing 
body and has not revolutionised or essentially increased our knowledge. 
(There seems to remain but one possibility to widen our knowledge in a 
basic manner: the recovery of libraries of the Greek classics assumed to be 
buried under the lava of Herculaneum. But under the prevailing con- 
ditions decades may pass before we shall know more about this possibility.) 
Moreover, not only the material itself but even its interpretation has 
apparently remained unaltered since time immemorial. The humanist 
tradition—especially as it was cultivated in the secondary schools— 
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produced an ideal of antiquity which in the course of time took on the 
character of a rigid formula. And finally it is hardly surprising that the 
pace at which the historical sciences (in the widest sense) developed should 
be compared to the pace of the natural sciences. This comparison, as a 
matter of course, works entirely in favour of the natural sciences. If we com- 
pare our time with that of Rousseau or Voltaire, our impression, at least 
at a first glance, is that the historical sciences fall far short of the advance- 
ment which has been so conspicuously achieved in the field of the natural 
sciences. 

Still, the assertion that there was nothing really worthwhile doing in the 
study of the classics is simply wrong. This assertion derives from a mis- 
conception about the very nature of historical existence and from ignor- 
ance of both the methods used and the problems recognised as legitimate 
by contemporary students of antiquity. It may therefore be useful by way 
of outline and specific illustration to present some of these problems as the 
student of the classics faces them today. And since it is impossible to speak 
at this place about the whole field of the classics, we shall discuss that part 
which—together with the history of poetry—may be called the very core 
of the classics: the history of ancient philosophy. 

We shall proceed from the fact that ancient philosophy is part of ancient 
history and hence partakes of the very nature of historical existence. 

The decisive quality of the present state of classical science is a degree of 
certainty of historical consciousness never attained by previous genera- 
tions. This means an awareness that every event in history is necessarily 
rooted in the particular time from which it has grown forth, that it bears 
the stigmata of its epoch, but that it also forms an irreplaceable link in the 
endless concatination of cause and effect. This may be illustrated by two 
examples. 

Many works of the most eminent ancient philosophers have come 
down to us but in the form of small and casual quotations preserved by 
later authors; thus for instance the book of the famous obscure Heraclitus 
of Ephesus. Previous generations of scholars have simply excerpted these 
quotations and have attempted to interpret them as they were and on their 
own ground. This kind of interpretation was only assisted by the more or 
less profound intuition of the respective scholar; the result was sometimes 
a highly romantic, pompous, or even sensational presentation of the teach- 
ings of that ancient philosopher. In part these impressive and dazzlingly 
coloured portraits of a Thales, Heraclitus, Protagoras, Socrates, or others 
have survived even in the most recent publications. However, we know 
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today that this is a false approach. Our interpretation of a fragment of a 
philosopher has to follow procedures that are no less sharply defined than 
those of a chemical analysis. When, for instance, we encounter a quotation 
of a pre-Socratic writer in the work of a late author, our first task is to find 
out on the basis of the available manuscript the exact reading of the late 
author. This is to tell us in what form he himself had found the quotation. 
Our next question is: from what source did the late author take the quo- 
tation and to what purpose did he use it. A number of problems ensue 
directly: is the text of the pre-Socratic writer, as read and quoted by the 
late author, identical with the text as it was written by the pre-Socratic 
writer himself, or is there some cause for suspecting that the text has been 
altered—for the purpose of modernising the language, widening the con- 
tents, reducing the size, or even forgery? What is the meaning of the 
words used in the quotation? And this in turn means: what, in the first 
place, could have been their significance for the pre-Socratic and for his 
readers; secondly, what could they have meant for the late author and his 
readers; and finally, how are these two meanings related to one another? 
In ancient philosophy terminology played an unusually important role. 
Modern philologists are inclined to start from the assumption that each 
philosopher possessed his particular and sometimes even consciously and 
arbitrarily selected terminology. It is the task of the scholar to bring out 
the authentic meaning of this terminology as well as to trace the most 
important shifts of meaning which the various terms have undergone in 
the course of the centuries. Eventually we have to integrate the total 
meaning of a quotation of that sort into the knowledge we have of the 
environment in which it was originally conceived. This last step is the 
most decisive and at the same time the most dangerous one. There will 
always lurk the temptation of interpreting a philosophical text in the light 
of problems that were of concern to a subsequent or even to our own 
time, whereas at least one rule ought to be respected unconditionally: 
any text of an ancient philosopher must be understood as the philosopher 
himself and the readers for whom he wrote did understand it. In concrete 
terms this means that we ought to see the philosopher strictly in the place 
which he assumes in the evolution of philosophical problems; that is, we 
have to see a Heraclitus under the aspect of the ‘predecessors’ with whom 
he has taken issue—the Milesians, Pythagoras, Xenophanes, and Heca- 
taeus; and also under the aspect of his immediate ‘successors’ who in turn 
took issue with him. 

Or let us take Plato: practically all of his works have come down to us; 
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nevertheless, they may be interpreted in the most divergent ways. Who or 
what will provide us with the authentic understanding of Plato? Not 
indeed some enthusiastic inspiration which makes us discover our own 
problems in the dark words of the poet-philosopher, but only the most 
scrupulous scientific interpretation of the text guided by the question: 
what did the author himself mean by each sentence, and what could the 
reader (that is, the educated fourth-century Greek—not we) understand 
by it. Many a superfluous and fantastic discussion could have been spared 
had this maxim always been followed. Where the interpretation of Plato’s 
text leaves us in the dark there remains this alternative: to connect Plato 
with the philosophy from which he starts—usually called the philosophy 
of the sophists—and with the philosophy which in turn takes its point of 
departure from him—the philosophy of Xenocrates and Aristotle. Finally, 
there is the possibility of fitting Plato into the context of his philosophising 
contemporaries, that is, the Socratics. 

The task of drawing an accurate picture of the development of ancient 
philosophy has been solved only to a small extent. One may state without 
exaggeration that the main job remains to be done. This may appear more 
clearly if we survey those subjects around which the present endeavours of 
classical studies may be said to centre in the sense that here the need for 
clarification is most urgent. 

However, two general remarks have yet to be made. Firstly: The kind 
of research which attempts above all to point out the intrinsic continuity 
in the history of ideas responds to the very character of the intellectual 
pursuits of antiquity. There were no fissures, there was no creatio ex nihilo; 
new ideas grew organically from the old. From poetry and the traditions 
of wisdom as well as of technical skill there emerged philosophy. The 
problems of philosophy are handed down from generation to generation, 
and every philosopher takes issue with the theorems of his predecessors. 
Thus Anaxagoras starts out from Parmenides and the Atomist Leucippus 
in turn from Anaxagoras. The philosophies of Zeno and Epicurus are for 
long stretches occupied with disputations about Plato’s “science of the 
good’ and about the vita contemplativa of Aristotle. To this we must add 
another peculiar feature. The culture of antiquity was to a remarkable 
extent a ‘literary’ culture. By this we mean the fact that ancient thought— 
in spite of its admirable directness and facility—has but rarely received its 
problems from ‘the things themselves’. The questions of philosophy grew 
out of ‘literature’ to an extent which has not yet been fully appreciated. 
We may illustrate this with the example of ancient ethics which has 
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re-assumed particular significance in present-day philosophy. A great 
number of the most fundamental problems are laid out in the Ethics of 
Aristotle. But it would be an illusion to think that these problems had been 
suggested to him by the observation of human life itself. This is true 
only for the smaller part. Aristotle rather took the majority of these 
problems from the poetry of old: from the subject-matter of the Attic 
tragedy, from the casuistry which followed and thrived upon the 
‘classics’ in the time of the Sophists and of Socrates. To what degree the 
entire ethical theory of the Greeks was influenced by the interpretation of 
verses from Hesiod or Euripedean ‘cases’ is a great question as yet hardly 
investigated. The same holds true, incidentally, for the philosophy of 
nature or physics; a considerable number of its theorems are not estab- 
lished by way of observation of the scientific object, but by the examina- 
tion of literary texts from Homer down to versified rules on the weather. 

The second point is this. While we may confidently assert the continuity 
in the evolution of philosophical problems, we must be all the more 
cautious when it comes to the application of the modern notion of psycho- 
logical development to the individual philosophers. It was indeed a land- 
mark in the history of research when it seemed possible to comprehend 
the evolution of thought of a Plato or Aristotle from childhood to old age. 
Many highly important insights have been gained in this way. But this 
approach as such has retained merely limited validity. One must remem- 
ber that ancient man never had a conscious (historical) relation to himself. 
That juvenile works might be significant as documents of a certain stage of 
intellectual development—even if after forty years one would be writing 
and thinking in an entirely different way—this is an idea which has never 
occurred to the ancients. Ancient man experiences his individuality and 
his work definitely as a whole, as the homogeneous totality of a bios. If 
therefore Plato never renounced or destroyed his early works, it is because 
he felt that they did not essentially contradict his later works. The same 
holds true for Aristotle. The idea that Aristotle should have written the so- 
called Dialogues in his earlier years and more or less condemned them 
later on and that what we know of his works are the scientific works of his 
mature age having nothing to do either in form or content with his 
Dialogues—this opinion has been rightly rejected not long ago. Aristotle 
cannot possibly have looked upon his work in such manner. There can be 
no doubt that the Dialogues—whenever they were actually written— 
never lost their general validity for him, and his scientific works basically 


were meant to serve as supplements or illustrations to them. This does not 
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exclude the real existence of obvious contradictions between the Dialogues 
and the ‘esoteric’ texts. No matter what explanations are given—this one 
is impossible that Aristotle should have repudiated the formulations of his 
Dialogues in later years. 

We now come to the main questions which under these presuppo- 
sitions suggest themselves today. Again we shall endeavour to proceed 
methodically. 

The most urgent need exists in a field which forms the basis for all work 
of this kind: texts. Oddly enough, it was just the generation of scholars 
which has done most for the historical interpretation of ancient philosophy 
which somehow stopped half way. The chief merit of historical inter- 
pretation appears above all when the interpreter takes into consideration 
as far as possible all texts as they have once existed rather than merely pro- 
ceeding from more or less casually preserved texts. One will never under- 
stand the Socratics if one reads only Plato and Xenophon; it must 
constantly be kept in mind that beside these two there were also Antisthenes, 
Aristippus, Aeschines, and the others. It is quite mistaken (much as it 
happens) to neglect the later ones simply because their works have not 
been preserved but are only represented by scanty fragments. 

Thus an interpretation claiming historical accuracy necessarily depends 
upon a most scrupulous and comprehensive collection of the fragments of 
lost philosophical works. Such collections were begun in the decades 
before World War I with great energy, but nothing has actually been 
completed. If indeed one may express a wish in this field, it would be the 
hope that a complete collection of the fragments of the ancient philo- 
sophers be compiled in international co-operation and in accordance with 
standardised rules. Thus we would receive a work of tremendous value as 
a source for the history of Western civilisation—a work which could not 
be ignored by systematic philosophy either. 

We may illustrate the urgency of this task with a few details. In 1903 
Hermann Diels gathered the fragments of the pre-Socratics in a collection 
which has remained a classic. This collection was intended as a selection 
for practical use at universities and has fulfilled this function with every 
new edition till today. However, without impairing the memory of 
Hermann Diels, one may say that this collection does not satisfy the needs 
of research at all. An entirely new collection should be made, comprising 
all that is relevant about the philosophy of the pre-Socratics down to the 
end of antiquity. A special collection ought to contain all traditions about 
Pythagoras and his followers. It is a calamity for the history of civilisation 
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that up to date no serious endeavour has been made to take up and analyse 
carefully the various layers of the tradition concerning Pythagoras. 

As to the fragments of the Socratics, there is no collection whatever 
deserving this title. In this case, however, it would be necessary to investi- 
gate systematically the bulk of the ancient ‘collections’ of the utterances 
of the philosophers as well as of the anecdotes that were told about them. 
For these collections actually do go back in one form or another to the 
late hellenistic period. It would further be important to bring together all 
the ‘anonymous traditions’ about Socrates (which nobody seems yet to 
have thought of). Many a surprising contribution to the interpretation of 
Plato and Xenophon is sure to result from such an undertaking. 

The fragments of the writings of Plato’s pupils are scattered about in a 
number of monographs. Those of the late Platonics have never been gathered 
at all. The remainders of the works of Aristotle’s pupils are being edited at 
present—for the first time according to modern principles. Unfortunately 
by far the most important among them, Theophrastus of Ephesus, is not 
included. His fragments have been assembled for the last time in 1862 in a 
notoriously careless manner. Worse yet is the fact that we are still lacking 
a revised modern edition of the remnants of Aristotle’s lost works. The 
last edition dates from 1886. It is really paradoxical that the students of 
Aristotle are constantly concerned with the lost Dialogues, while no 
attempt is made to establish systematically the actually existing remnants 
of the Dialogues. Then it would turn out how extremely little we know 
about the individual Dialogues, sometimes hardly more than the title; 
however, the sum of the fragments would make the whole of the Dia- 
logues much more tangible and comprehensive than one is inclined to 
think today. To work out a collection of this kind would, however, require 
a whole team of scholars. 

The edition of the Epicurea by H. Usener in 1897 was itself a master- 
piece—like that of the pre-Socratics by Diels. It is obsolete today but has 
not been replaced. The modern editions of Epicurean texts by C. Bailey in 
England and C. Diano in Italy are outstanding but intend only to give a 
selection. A complete collection would be needed in this field as well. This 
is all the more true with respect to the fragments of the Stoics. H. von 
Arnim’s edition, a product of immense diligence, is poorly organised and 
not as dependable as one would like it to be. It is true that this work has a 
claim to leniency on the ground that there is hardly a more thankless task 
in the whole domain of ancient philosophy than the reconstruction of the 
writings and teachings of the great Stoics. The thought of a Zeno or 
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Chrysippus (but as well of a Panaitius and Posidonius) has had such wide 
and complex influence that one may at times almost despair of ever 
recovering the real Zeno from the floods of the late Stoic literature. 

This may suffice as an indication as to the first and most significant task 
of the history of ancient philosophy. 

A second task, related to the first, is hardly less urgent; we mean the 
need for modern commentaries to the ancient philosophical texts. To 
annotate on classical authors is the oldest form of the study of litera- 
ture. This particular form of occupation with the classical texts flourished 
in antiquity and lived on through the Middle Ages and the Renaissance to 
the middle of the last century. From then on it begins to die down. And 
indeed it has become evident that the kind of annotation as it was still in 
use a hundred years ago will no longer do to make a text really under- 
standable. We mean those traditional devices as the explanation of words 
and subjects and the citation of parallel passages for both. A commentary 
as such is indispensable. For the classical studies are bound no less than the 
natural sciences to the rule that the general validity of results can only be 
established by a careful observation of the particular. Plato or Democritus 
must be verified in the actual wording of the text. Hence the kind of 
commentary we need should not be concerned primarily with gram- 
matical and antiquarian oddities but should be centred on the development 
of thought. It is important to know the meaning of every sentence in 
itself and in its context. There have been a few un-co-ordinated efforts to 
establish such commentaries for Plato and Aristotle, but none as yet for 
the fragments of the other ancient philosophers. It is obvious that a 
modern collection of the fragments, for instance, of the pre-Socratics or 
the Socratics will be reliable and useful only when it is accompanied from 
the beginning by a commentary. This commentary can hardly be made 
too elaborate and comprehensive. Felix Jacoby’s annotated edition of the 
fragments of the Greek historians may serve as a model for the methods to 
be used. This work may easily be called the greatest achievement in the 
field of classical studies during the last decades. Something of this sort is 
required for the philosophers. However, only a whole group of scholars 
working together would be able to tackle this job. 

Beside these very far-reaching tasks which—if they are fulfilled—would 
only have laid the foundation for all future work, we may point to a 
number of specific problems. 

There are five main points to be taken up. 

The first concerns the origin of ancient philosophy. Philosophy, after 
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all, has not existed from the beginning of time, but it has come about at a 
definite moment in history and under certain conditions. It is so important 
to recognise these conditions because they will explain a number of ele- 
ments which have become a constayt and integral part of the concept of 
philosophy as such. The philosophy of nature thus contained from the 
outset two opposing tendencies. The one aimed at the constructive and 
speculative and was suggested and promoted by the old theogonies. The 
other direction endeavoured to explain particular paradoxical phenomena 
which, in part, stimulated intellectual curiosity, but in part also be- 
came the source of many disquieting superstitions. The philosophy of 
nature considered it its task to overcome the superstitions by rational 
hypotheses. It has thus taken on an element of ‘enlightenment’ which 
has remained characteristic of it ever since. 

If we inquire into the origin of philosophical ethics, the essential prob- 
lem is to find out how the bulk of that traditional informal wisdom which 
was there from the beginning, prior to philosophy, was transformed into 
rational systems. It is a long and complicated process in which ethics was 
organised, the speculative concept of the ‘aim of life’ was placed in the 
centre, and ethics detached itself from the particular political and social 
conditions and became valid for man as such. This process is least compre- 
hended if one naively follows the ancient legend and has Socrates create 
philosophical ethics out of nothing, as it were, by a magic trick. 

Even less do we know up to now about the origin and history of philo- 
sophical logics. We barely see the outline of its development from the pre- 
Socratic ontology (philosophy of #€ being). This ontology for the first 
time arrived at a whole metaphysical system through a compelling tech- 
nique of reasoning based on the concept of pure being. This meta- 
physical world had nothing in common any more with the visible world 
that surrounds us. For half a century philosophy was entirely dominated 
by the speculative ontology of Parmenides. The categories of this ontology 
slowly emerged and separated from the ‘whole’ and were transformed 
into the categories of any particular. We only know in the most general 
outlines how this development actually took place. 

Another important aggregate of questions is indicated by the names of 
Plato and Aristotle. Here too the most essential problems of interpretation 
are still open, questions regarding the intrinsic unity of the extensive work 
of either of the two philosophers, or the relation of Plato to his predeces- 
sors, or that of Aristotle to his. Two seemingly extraneous details illustrate 
best what stage the study of Plato and Aristotle has reached. We have 
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always known that Plato—apart from working on his philosophical dia- 
logues—addressed the Athenian public in lectures on the nature of the 
‘moral good’. Fragments of notes, taken by several of his listeners on these 
lectures, have been preserved. They allow us to see at least this much, that 
these lectures were an attempt to express the essence of Plato’s philosophy 
in a most comprehensive and at the same time most abstract form. 
Perhaps in all philosophical literature of antiquity there has not been a 
more venerable text, a more daring search of a strong and subtle mind for 
the meaning of existence. But the students of philosophy—so it seems— 
have not found time yet to look into these texts more seriously. The 
works of Leon Robin, Julius Stenzl, Paul Wilpert, many merits as they 
have, can be considered only the first attempts at an interpretation. 

As to Aristotle, we also have known for a long time that the works that 
established his fame in Antiquity were by no means those so-called school- 
texts but a group of artistically composed writings for a general public in 
part in the form of dialogues. In these writings all those problems are 
treated elaborately which are dealt with so briefly in the ‘school-texts’ 
for the very reason that Aristotle could refer to his general writings, e.g., 
for the teachings about the Divine, the spirit, the vita contemplativa. 
Remainders of these works and of the teachings they contain are to be 
found all over ancient literature. However, they have not yet been 
collected systematically. 

The third problem area is concerned with the origin of the Hellenistic 
philosophy. The main question can be formulated as follows: How is it 
possible that after Plato and Aristotle, i.e., after the two philosophers who 
to us represent the climax of ancient philosophy, we find such philosophers 
as Zenon and Epicurus who are—at least at a first glance—infinitely more 
primitive? How could it happen that a highly spiritualistic and funda- 
mentally theistic philosophy could be overcome by such materialistic 
philosophies with a most vague concept of God? This problem is not an 
easy one. It is necessary to indicate clearly not only what the Stoa and 
what Epicurus have learned from Plato and Aristotle, but also: what were 
the weak points in the philosophies of the latter two which made this 
victory of the Hellenistic systems possible? It would be a superficial 
explanation to say that this victory was won by accident; it is, on the con- 
trary, both meaningful, and in a sense justified. Our task it is to find its 
meaning and justification. The brilliant studies of Ettore Bignone about 
the relation of Epicurus to Aristotle have in a sense pointed the way which 
the investigation will have to follow. 
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The fourth problem is the transition from the multiplicity of the 
Hellenistic philosophies to the Neoplatonism of late antiquity. Here, too, 
we come upon a phenomenon of great general interest. How does it 
happen that a great number of widely different systems and philosophical 
ways of life go out of existence, unnoticed almost, and that the contrasts 
of their doctrines suddenly become uninteresting and all effort is once 
more directed toward universal syntheses? And how, in turn, does Neo- 
platonism, in which speculative construction and hieratic pathos are com- 
bined, emerge? So far there have been two significant contributions to 
this field of investigation—the fascinating books of Karl Reinhardt about 
Posidonius, and an outstanding and important work by the Swiss W. Theiler. 

In this connexion we might point out that in the later Neoplatonic 
writings of the fourth and fifth centuries a.p., which are quite voluminous 
and preserved for the greater part, we have a piece of ancient philosophy 
which is literally ‘unknown’ to this moment. Of the last great systematic 
work of Neoplatonism (and that means, the last of all ancient philosophy), 
viz., the six books of the ‘Platonic Theology’ of Proclus, there has been 
but one printed edition, dating from the first half of the seventeenth 
century. This may give a hint to what extent these works, which were 
written on the threshold of the Middle Ages and which are as inaccessible 
in contents as they are as books, have been neglected. 

The last problem, finally, is how ancient philosophy came to an end. 
Here again, the same thing holds true as before in regard to the victory of 
the Hellenistic philosophies over Plato and Aristotle: the victory of 
Christianity is not an extraneous accident. Ancient philosophy of itself was 
ready to go down. Certainly, this fact should not be interpreted rashly. It 
is not a matter of course that historical life should leap from the Neo- 
platonic systems to Christianity which itself was a philosophical movement. 

But may this survey suffice. Our intention was to point out what long 
distance the study of ancient philosophy has yet to go before we can 
claim to have an adequate understanding of its development. Insignificant 
details may become important much to our surprise, and many old 
legends and prejudices will have to be overcome. But the effort will not 
be in vain. For the rise of philosophical thought in time is a unique and 
marvellous spectacle. It is moreover necessary for our present philosophy. 
History, it is true, gives no more definite and complete answers in the field 
of philosophy than it does in any other field. But unless philosophy is seen 
in the light of history, it runs the risk of becoming empty talk. Yet 
without a firmly grounded philosophy we cannot exist. 
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Whenever the attempt is made to draw 
a picture of Greek religion as a whole, 
there looms in the background, expli- 
citly or tacitly, one fundamental fact: 
The religiosity of the Occident in all its 
theories, views, and forms of expression 
is determined by two elements, the Old 
Testament (above all, the Psalms and 
the Prophets) and the religion of the 
Greeks. These two elements have pene- 
trated and combated one another from 
the time of the Apostles, and still in our 
days this combat continues to exert its 
influence even on the most sober pre- 
sentation of the Greeks. It induces in the 
naive interpreter a bias frequently fatal; 
Greek religion will then be seen as a 
complex which in spite of its rank and 
stature remains replete with regrettable 
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follies and strange contradictions. Or 
else its Olympian, Apollinian, or even 
Dionysiac perfection will be played off 
against the barbarism of Christianity. 
The more subtle interpreter will yet 
remain under the impression that 
Hellenism and the Old Testament 
represent a polarity of a timeless order 
as it is not to be met with again through- 
out the history of the world. These two 
questions then will arise: Does historical 
fact permit us to interpret either or both 
of those entities from the vantage point 
of that polarity even as we may on 
occasion feel moved, with varying 
justification, to interpret Plato and 
Aristotle, Epicurus and the Stoa in 
terms of their polarity ? Andagain, isthe 
uniqueness of the Old Testament within 





the world of the Ancient Orient and 
that of the Greek religion within the 
Indo-European and Mediterranean 
spheres actually so marked as it may 
appear to be when the idea of that 
polarity is taken as the vantage point? 

We may leave the Old Testament 
aside. It does not concern us in this con- 
text. What does concern us and what 
needs must be a decisive concern of the 
historian of Greek religion is the prob- 
lem, to what extent is Greek religion an 
objectively unique phenomenon? To 
what extent does it differ unambigu- 
ously from all other known religions? 
The danger of overemphasising the 
uniqueness of the Greeks is on the whole 
smaller in present-day research than is 
the opposite danger of arguing away 
completely the distinctiveness of Greek 
religion by making use of anthropolo- 
gical material which is only too lavishly 
and conveniently at our disposal. 

Nilsson’s handbook with its wide 
scope and its admirably rich documen- 
tation avoids both extremes. Altogether 
it avoids extremes and radicalisms. The 
flow of the presentation is of such 
imperturbable calm and evenness that 
one feels tempted to believe only a 
Scandinavian untouched by the high- 
strung passion of continental thought 
could have written such a book on such 
a subject. 

With all this a certain onesidedness is 
still to be felt; it may be readily under- 
standable, yet it is not devoid of danger. 
Every religion consists of two com- 
pletely different components. On the 
one hand, the objective cult: sacrifices, 
temples, festivals, priestly institutions, 
and so on, which, in principle, can be 
grasped clearly through the documents, 


and which, in most cases, is distin- 
guished by an extraordinary staying- 
power. On the other hand, the sub- 
jective faith, toward which it is possible 
to penetrate only by means of an ex- 
tremely careful interpretation of all the 
literature of a people. The two 
components belong together. For 
only when we realise the role of the 
cult for the faith, how it is understood 
and what position it occupies in real 
life, will we be informed about the 
historical religion. The methods, how- 
ever, by which cult and faith may be 
investigated need not be identical. The 
scholar whose approach is moulded by 
anthropology will be inclined to em- 
phasise the cult. The scholar whose 
starting point is literature will empha- 
sise faith. The methods of anthropology 
and of literary science (Literaturwissen- 
schaft) are in actual fact very different. 
It would hardly be strange, then, to sus- 
pect that for the individual researcherit 
is well-nigh impossible to control both 
scientific methods equally well so as to 
follow up both aspects of religion with 
the same degree of concentration. It is 
no criticism of Nilsson’s monumental 
work if we note that especially in the 
first volume the description of cult 
forms clearly outweighs the analysis of 
religious feeling. 

Let us now consider the significance 
of this onesidedness in terms of the 
problem from which we started, the 
distinctive character of Greek religion. 
Nilsson’s careful presentation leaves no 
doubt as to the historical singularity of 
Greek religion. But it is only with 
respect to the cult that the reader is 
enabled to visualise this fact; the sphere 
of belief is left in a hazy twilight. Yet it 
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would seem to us that in this very area 
convincing evidence could have been 
brought to show the astounding course 
religious development took among the 
Greeks. Let me briefly adduce a few 
details. 

With respect to the cult we are told 
that only rarely were the images of the 
gods considered holy or thaumaturgic 
(I, 71 et seq.), that in regard to taboos 
Greek religion shows the same modera- 
tion as in regard to the belief in the 
force to which they are due. What we 
do find is confined to those spheres 
which are viewed by all peoples 
(including the modern) with a special 
awe: physical uncleanness, the sexual 
life, and death, including homicide and 
murder. The proliferation of certain 
prohibitions leading to an especially 
high valuation of chastity and fasting, 
in short, of asceticism, is, generally 
speaking, completely missing in Greek 
religion (I, 81). Likewise, there are no 
clear traces of divination by necro- 
mancy (I, 157-8). Tree cult as well as 
the cult of animals is extremely rare 
(I, 194 et seq.). Finally there was no 
professional priesthood, a fact which 
although but briefly touched upon 
(L, 670-1) is likely to have been of 
great importance. These and other 
observations point clearly in one 
direction; they are all the more valu- 
able as the author is offering them with 
great prudence and restraint. 

It is true that the direction in which 
Nilsson moves would become clearly 
recognisable only if the faith of the 
Greeks were included in the scope of 
consideration. For in this area the 
impression left in the observer by the 
development from Homer to the Neo- 
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platonists is that of a truly over- 
whelming oneness and uniqueness. The 
experience that confronts us with 
all other peoples of our globe as an 
intensely felt religious faith we find 
here in the midst of a process of disso- 
lution, from the very beginning. One 
has often failed to realise that this disso- 
lution proceeds almost simultaneously 
along three lines. The first we shall call 
mythisation. Schematically speaking it 
will begin when man no longer is 
content to know merely whether his 
god will, and how he can, help him, 
but when he becomes interested to 
learn how the gods live and what they 
experience. The second is enlighten- 
ment. Primitive religiosity demands 
tangible manifestations of the inter- 
vening presence of God and finds them 
in lightning, thunder, eclipses, and 
apparitions. Enlightenment furnishes 
proof that phenomena of this kind may 
be explained from ‘natural’ causes and 
thus do not by any means presuppose a 
divine will. This does not as yet imply 
that there are no gods; but it does imply 
the elimination of that manifest tie 
between the deity and the world of 
man, by which faith time and again 
regains the certainty of its own reality. 
The third line is speculation. Reflection 
takes possession of faith as well as the 
practices of the cult and demonstrates 
without effort the inadequacy of both. 
The god who intervenes here and there 
as a helper and whom people were fond 
to think of in the shape of a perfect 
human being is ‘purified’ into a shape- 
less being which from the very begin- 
ning is omnipresent and all-knowing. 
Sacrifice becomes pointless, partly 
because what matters is not the material 





gift but the state of mind, partly because 
it would be absurd to think mortal man 
could offer a present to a deity in con- 
trol of the universe. Temples become 
pointless, for clearly God does not 
dwell in a house but everywhere. 
Prayers become pointless, for in any 
case God knows better than man what 
man needs. It is difficult to ward off 
trains of thought of this hue; yet we 
may suppose that it is this very complex 
of ideas which will destroy the sub- 
stance of living piety much more force- 
fully than myth and enlightenment and 
which, as it were, caused faith to cave 
in. This process is completed in all its 
essentials at the height of the classical 
period, but it is unmistakable that it 
begins already with Homer. 

Nilsson’s book does not have much 
to say about it, yet it is the totality of 
the materials so magnificently organised 
and interpreted by Nilsson which forces 
us to infer its existence. It is actually a 
very simple reflection that yields this 
conclusion. The amount of material 
which Nilsson presents with regard to 
cult forms, sacrifices, and festivals is at 
first blush immensely large and im- 
pressive. But let us pose two questions. 
Let us give the first one a positive turn: 
Whence do we know of all this? The 
second question must be phrased in the 
negative: How much would we know 
of all this if we had but Thucydides or 
Plato and Aristotle to consult? First of 
all: Is it mere chance that we have come 
to know the overwhelming majority of 
cultic data from  scholiasts, lexico- 
gtaphers, and from the Periegesis of 
Pausanias, that is to say, from a markedly 
learned type of literature? It was in the 
Hellenistic period that the sentimental 


romanticist and the scholarly collector 
prepared to ferret out and register folk- 
loristic curios in all parts of Greece and 
in all classical authors; whether the 
enthusiasm for rare antiquities always 
was in a position to judge the finds 
correctly, is a separate and secondary 
question. What matters above all is the 
fact that the material from which in our 
time the student of religion has to work 
comes from learned collections and not 
from the living religion. Aeschylus 
already was fond of weaving obtru- 
sively abstruse cult forms as curios into 
his plays (where they were duly regis- 
tered by the Hellenistic scholars), and 
Pausanias would report like phenomena 
for Arcadia; but for the most part we 
do not have any means whatever of 
knowing in which wise and when those 
cults were actually practised from 
genuine faith. This conclusion is con- 
firmed by our second principal ques- 
tion: It is obvious that in the intellectual 
universe of Thucydides or Plato the 
infinite variety of cultic religion plays a 
very minor role. There is a grotesque 
discrepancy between what the authors 
of the fifth and fourth centuries tell us 
about the actual cultic practices of their 
day and the information communicated 
to us by retrospective scholarship of all 
kinds. 


Let us not enlarge on this considera- 
tion. We merely had to emphasise that 
the invaluable material which Nilsson’s 
book spreads out before us can be 
rightly understood only when attention 
is given to provenance and when we 
reflect that even the most learned 
Hellenistic book ‘On the Gods’ can 
yield information regarding the real 
faith of the Hellenes only very indirectly 
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and within narrow limits. Our very 
dependence on Hellenistic scholarship 
for information about the archaic and 
classical phases of religion is one of the 
most striking symptoms of that inner 
hollowness of Greek religion even in its 
earlier period of which we have spoken 
before. 

It is true that the situation changes 
within the Hellenistic period. The 
romantic mood that goes out to search 
for ancient cultic forms actually did 
induce to a certain extent a renewal of 
true religious feeling. There were other 
contributory factors (Oriental in- 
fluence, etc.). So we shall have to 
qualify or to modify our statements 
when we come to the centuries after 
Alexander. The overall view remains: 
Never in any civilisation did religion 
find itself from the beginning and all 
through its history in as precarious a 


situation as it did in Greece. It is this 
fact that constitutes its unassailable 
individuality. Even though Nilsson’s 
great work gives more space to mere 
cultic practices than to the inquiry into 
the faith and even though Nilsson 
deliberately adopts prudent formu- 
lations and only rarely calls attention to 
the problems lurking in the background, 
he has achieved a masterpiece which no 
investigator will be able to dispense 
with. Nothing better could have 
happened to research in this exceed- 
ingly difficult field than that we now 
possess two books of the first order that 
are as perfectly complementary as 
Wilamowitz’ Der Glaube der Hellenen 
and Nilsson’s magnum opus. So it should 
not be long before the countless prob- 
lems still awaiting their solution will be 
attacked with success. 
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The forthcoming publication of an 
English edition of Bruno Snell’s Ent- 
deckung des Geistes, with the title 
Discovery of the Mind (Blackwell, 
Oxford) is the reason of the present 
review. The book was planned in the 
twenties, and different chapters have 
appeared in various periodicals since 
1929. The first edition appeared imme- 
diately after the war, and the second 
edition with additional chapters in 1948. 
The English edition is further extended. 
The English title, Discovery of the Mind, 
does not indicate the contents as clearly 
as the German title because no English 
word translates the German Geist, but it 
picks out an essential and extremely 
important strand in the book, and this 
strand particularly may claim the atten- 


tion of readers of Diogenes. But there 
are other strands—the classical scholar 
finds here interpretation of many pas- 
sages of Greek literature with carefully 
selected references to modern scholars; 
he finds also new arguments for the 
continuation of classical scholarship in 
the modern world; the non-classic 
finds a well-written and well-informed 
interpretation of much ancient litera- 
ture, in which the author frequently 
makes comparisons with modern 
European literature and the intellectual 
problems of our own day. 

Professor Snell starts with Homer, 
and in the surviving Homeric poems 
examines particularly the words used 
for intellectual processes and the words 
used for mind. The interesting point 
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here is that although Homeric heroes 
appear to be self-conscious,  self- 
determining and predictable individuals, 
Homer constantly speaks of them as 
determined by outside forces (gods, 
personified emotions, and the like) and 
has no single word either for the living 
human body or for the soul in lifetime. 
We can therefore watch the growth of 
the conception of the soul and of the 
conception of the body as something 
parallel and opposed to it. Succeeding 
chapters discuss the belief in the 
Olympian gods, the awakening of per- 
sonality in early Greek lyric poetry, 
myth and reality in Greek tragedy, 
Aristophanes and aesthetic theory, 
Socrates and virtue, the development 
from mythical to logical thinking, the 
formation of scientific concepts, the 
discovery of humanity, Callimachus 
and Arcadia. This brief description of 
contents shows the range of the author 
and widely different intellectual dis- 
coveries which he describes. 

A problem of peculiar interest today 
in view of modern research in linguis- 
tics, in the techniques of communi- 
cation, and in the structure and work- 
ings of the brain is the development of 
logical thought and the formation of 
scientific concepts. There has been 
much work done in recent years on the 
analogy between the working of the 
brain and the working of calculating 
machines and other communication 
devices. The analogy has proved fruit- 
ful for understanding memory and 
other mental phenomena. There are 
however difficulties and differences 
which are obvious to the layman. 
Somebody works the calculating 
machine and what is the analogy to this 
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operator? When the calculating 
machine is given a new problem it 
carries no recollection of the old problem 
over into the new one and it can be com- 
pletely reset so that every reaction is the 
reaction demanded by the new set of 
premisses; but the brain cannot be made 
a tabula rasa and cannot be completely 
reset. Many scholars, when, for instance, 
they make a chronological series of a 
man’s works out of what is in fact a 
series in which certain characteristics of 
his style or thought increase or decrease 
in strength, assume that with each 
stylistic change a complete resetting of 
the machine is made which permanently 
erases all other settings. Such a confu- 
sion of a stylistic with a chronological 
series has recently been indicated by the 
publication of a papyrus fragment 
which dates Aeschylus’ Supplices later 
than his Perse and Septem. However 
useful the analogy of the calculating 
machine may be, the human brain is not 
completely reset when a new and far 
reaching idea is conceived or a new 
style put into use; consciously or un- 
consciously the old ideas and the old 
methods still recur in later works. This 
gradual change of thought with its 
brilliant jumps forward, its fumbling, 
backslidings, and inconsistencies can 
only be detected by such careful analy- 
sis of texts as Professor Snell gives us, 
and the ancient Greeks who made an 
immense intellectual advance in a very 
short time seem an ideal field of study. 

But apart from the scrappiness of the 
surviving material, there are other for- 
midable difficulties. We rightly think of 
the Greeks as pioneers, but recent sug- 
gestions that Hesiod, who has by 
some scholars been claimed as 
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the father of Greek philosophy, took 
over not only his succession of divine 
rulers but also his account of the crea- 
tion of the world from Oriental sources 
seem at first sight not only to invali- 
date the claim that the Greeks were 
pioneers of thought but also to mini- 
mise their use as a guide to the develop- 
ment of human thought. If however 
Hesiod’s indebtedness to Oriental 
thought can be established (and per- 
haps Thales, Anaximander, and Anaxi- 
menes should be added to Hesiod) we 
have evidence which may help in 
solving another problem. This second 
question is a generalised version of the 
first. How far do advances in any one 
line of thought depend on stimuli from 
another line of thought? This is a 
question of immediate practical impor- 
tance for the organisation of research 
today. The obvious later points of 
contact between philosophy and other 


disciplines in ancient Greece are with 
mathematics, medicine, and biology, 
and it is a matter of great delicacy to 
determine priorities and extent of 


influence, to decide, for instance, 
whether the first thinker to express his 
thought in the form a: b: c owed the 
impulse to mathematics. For the most 
exciting revolution of Greek thought, 
which Snell calls the development from 
mythical to rational thinking, it is per- 
haps impossible to decide where the 
priority lay. In the century between 
$50 and 450 B.C. the soul as distinct 
from the body becomes the centre of 
personality and is localised in the brain 
by the doctors; belief in personal im- 
mortality increases; the world is 
governed as well as generated by what 
may be called a world psyche; human 


conduct becomes the responsibility of 
the individual, whatever outside in- 
fluences affect him; sculptors start to 
represent the human body as governed 
by the reflective human soul; painters 
begin to show nature as a coherent 
system of spatial relations; thinkers 
begin to tell us how they are thinking 
and to distinguish different kinds of 
thought; they become concerned both 
with the validity of their demonstrations 
and with the choice of language which 
will make explicit the development of 
their thought. These developments 
must be interrelated. Should we seek 
for a priority here or should we say 
that a priority cannot always be deter- 
mined in a small and progressive society 
where the practitioners of different arts 
and disciplines are in contact with each 
other? Some such fusion of Greek 
intellectuals was produced in this 
period under the pressure of Oriental 
aggression. 

Other difficulties in the way of such 
an inquiry concern the tools of thought. 
Professor Snell prefaces his account of 
the development of Greek thought with 
a highly individual account of language, 
which he has developed more fully in a 
recent book, Aufbau der Sprache; there 
he extends his theories to languages 
other than Greek, and it is obviously 
outside the scope of the present review 
to discuss them. The difficulties are 
difficulties which arise in dealing with 
any language which is not contem- 
porary or nearly contemporary. A great 
many of the linguistic phenomena of 
thought can be traced in their growth. 
We can show for instance the develop- 
ment from co-ordinate sentences tomain 
sentences with subordinate clauses 
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which stand in an expressed relation to 
it. We can trace the occurrence of 
abstract nouns in different authors and 
see the frequency of different forms at 
different times in different contexts. 
We can discover how the Homeric 
simile is transformed into analogical 
argument, inductive argument, and 
experimental argument. We can list 
the metaphors which are the spectacles 
through which the thinker views the 
objects of his thought. The two major 
difficulties are how to assess the meaning 
of each word in its context and how to 
assess the relationship of the thinker to 
his audience. 

A metaphor may be alive, in which 
case it tells us something of a man’s 
thougi:é; it tells us nothing if it is dead; 
but it may (as Snell shows well) have 
become a technical term because the 
particular operation can only be ex- 
pressed metaphorically; in that case it 
has become a new word, and the birth 
of such technical terms is part of the 
inquiry. An abstract noun may denote 
a process or the agent of a process 
(conceived as a god or a person or as 
otherwise having some sort of indepen- 
dent reality) or a concrete thing (con- 
sider, for instance, the meanings of 
‘constitution’ in English). The exact 
determination of meaning in each 
passage is a task of nice scholarship. 

The thinker may be giving an accu- 
rate account of his thought in order to 
explain it to someone else whom he 
regards as his equal. But other relations 
between thinker and audience are 
known in ancient Greece; he may be a 
traditional wise man who seeks to 
impress as much as to explain; he may 
be a preacher who seeks to convert as 
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much as to explain. In either case his 
language will be more emotional than 
if he were addressing his equals; more 
emotional means more highly coloured, 
nearer the mythical and further from 
the logical; here we may have to try to 
assess the terms in which he thinks as 
distinct from the terms of his utterance. 

The above lines perhaps will show, 
while not professing to be a detailed 
commentary on Snell’s book, one line 
of thought which Snell’s book suggests. 
One final word about the further prose- 
cution of such an inquiry. For whatever 
civilisation it is pursued, it needs 
the help of professionals from other 
disciplines, particularly philosophy, 
psychology, and linguistics but also 
mathematics and the natural sciences. 
But the detailed work has to be done by 
scholars in the language, because ulti- 
mately it is a question of words and the 
meaning of words at a particular place 
and time, and only they have the 
equipment for that. 


Cornford’s and Dodds’ books are com- 
plementary to each other and supple- 
mentary to Bruno Snell’s Discovery of 
the Mind. Snell emphasises the develop- 
ment of rational thinking; in these books 
the emphasis is rather on irrational 
elements in Greek thought. Cornford’s 
book has been edited posthumously by 
Prof. W. K. C. Guthrie, who has added 
a final summing-up chapter based on 
notes left by the author. Dodds’ book 
consists of his Sather lectures expanded 
by full bibliographical notes. Both 
books are brilliantly written and make 
good reading, and both are works of 
first-rate scholarship based on detailed 
interpretation of Greek texts coupled 





with a knowledge of contemporary and 
earlier non-Greek literature and in the 
case of Dodds with modern psycho- 
logical theory. Dodds surveys the irra- 
tional elements in Greek literature from 
Homer to Plato, the irrationality in 
Homeric pyschology, the change from 
ashame-culture to a guilt-culture, mad- 
ness, dreams, puritanism, the reaction 
against rationalism in the classical age, 
Plato’s proposals for reforming and 
stabilising inherited irrational beliefs, 
and the causes of the breakdown of 
rationalism. Cornford’s subtitle is A 
Study in the Origins of the Greck 
Philosophical Thought, and his general 
position is that the origin of early Greek 
speculation about the world is to be 
found in Oriental myths (Dodds 
supplies a note on the Hittite-Hurrian 
Epic of Kumarbi and its connexion with 
Hesiod; Cornford did not see this text 
before he died), that their thinking has 
more to do with the shaman than the 
scientist, that the tradition of the 
shaman can still be traced in Plato and 
Epicurus, that scientific observation and 
experiment grew up among the doctors 
who distinguished themselves sharply 
from the philosophers. The two books 
have therefore a large amount of com- 
mon ground, which may be termed 
boldly ‘Shamanism and Greek philo- 
sophy from Pythagoras to Plato’, and 
certain separate problems such as 
Dodds’ use of modern psychology and 
Cornford’s concern with the relation 
between science and philosophy. These 
are the three main new approaches of 
interest in the two books. 

Dodds in his very moving last 
chapter suggests that the breakdown of 
rationalism or the fear of freedom was 


partly due to the fact that the Greeks 
‘had no instrument for understanding 
the irrational, still less for controlling 
it . . . Modern man, on the other hand, 
is beginning to acquire such an instru- 
ment.’ This is a statement of faith and 
hope, but it shows also how essential 
for Dodds is the use of psychology in 
interpreting the ancient world. He uses 
the new tool with extreme caution. For 
instance, he describes the change of 
ideas between the Homeric age and the 
archaic age as a change from a shame- 
culture, in which everything that 
“exposes a man to the contempt and 
ridicule of his fellows’ is felt as unbear- 
able and is projected on to a divine 
agency, to a guilt-culture, in which the 
Furies become ministers of vengeance 
and Zeus an embodiment of cosmic 
justice. The change has been widely 
recognised, and Dodds is careful in not- 
ing that the roots of the guilt-culture 
are to be found in the shame-culture 
and the fruits of the shame-culture in 
the guilt-culture. He also gives a psycho- 
logical explanation: ‘with the relaxa- 
tion of the family bond, with the grow- 
ing claim of the individual to personal 
rights and personal responsibility, we 
should expect those internal tensions to 
develop which have so long charac- 
terised family life in Western societies’; 
the repression of these unacknowledged 
stirrings of individualism found an out- 
let in the forms of the guilt-culture. I 
cannot do justice to the argument here 
nor to the admirable restraint which 
Dodds shows in suggesting it as a 
supplement to other explanations. 
Another recent book (Annals of Tacitus, 
by Miss B. Walker) has gone some way 
in using Jung to interpret the character 
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drawing in Tacitus. It is clear that inter- 
pretation of classical civilisation in 
terms of modern psychology may throw 
light on individual authors and, what 
is perhaps more important, when used, 
as by Dodds, in conjunction with com- 
parative anthropology, on the develop- 
ment of civilisation, a light which may 
be useful to us at the present day. The 
work can only be done by classical 
scholars, because they alone can test the 
detailed evidence, and they have to 
familiarise themselves with another 
discipline, which is itself changing very 
fast; but it is undoubtedly worth while. 

Both Dodds and Cornford emphasise 
the likeness between the early Greek 
thinker and the shaman. The modern 
shaman is both poet and seer and has 
further curious »owers of living several 
lives and being ix different places at the 
same time. Let us be clear from the out- 
set that shaman is a useful technical 
term (like its predecessor, the Year 
God). The wise man who is both poet 
and seer, who knows about the past as 
well as the future, and whose know- 
ledge comes from a divine revelation, is 
a type whom we must recognise in 
Greek literature. Hesiod—consecrated 
by the Muses, poet of the Theogony, 
poet of agriculture and justice, epic 
poet—is the obvious early example 
(and if he borrowed some of the 
Theogony from contemporary Oriental 
poetry, that is no doubt a common- 
place of shaman technique). Another 
scholar, J. S. Morrison, has suggested 
that Solon owed his political ascendancy 
to his poetical powers, and this also fits 
the picture. We may grant also that the 
early philosophers speak with the cer- 
tainty of the prophet rather than the 
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hesitancy of the researcher, that Pytha- 
goras and Empedocles had several lives, 
that Parmenides had a revelation, and 
that even Epicurus with all his insis- 
tence on empiricism uses a shamanistic 
term to describe his method of appre- 
hending the atoms and the void. We 
can grant all this and be grateful for a 
useful label for many rather difficult 
aspects of Greek philosophy, including 
Plato’s doctrine of anamnesis and rebirzh. 
But it is not so clear to me that it is 
right to conclude with Dodds that ‘the 
opening of the Black Sea to Greek trade 
and colonisation in the seventh century, 
which introduced the Greeks for the 
first time to a culture based on shaman- 
ism, at any rate enriched with some 
remarkable new traits the traditional 
Greek picture of the Man of God’. 
The case for direct influence depends 
on what Herodotus tells us about 
Scythian sweat-baths, the Enarees (who 
change their sex), Aristeas, and Abaris. 
Details from the different stories are 
found united in the modern shaman. 
It may be that Scythian proto-shamans 
were really known to some Ionian 
Greeks in the mid-sixth century and 
thus influenced Pythagoras, who is the 
key figure for later Greek philosophy. 
But we can scarcely say more than it is 
highly probable that Pythagoras knew 
the Arimaspeia of Aristeas. Meuli, who 
first connected the shamans and the 
Greeks, suggested also that the modern 
shaman preserves in a comparative!y 
undeveloped form the kind of poetry 
which lies somewhere far behind the 
Argonaut story and the Odyssey. Except 
for puritanism, rebirth, etc. (which are 
Dodds’ chief concern) Hesiod seems to 
me to show the essential elements of 





inspiration, wisdom, and poetry; but 
his wisdom is a purely Greek adaptation 
of Oriental sources. If we admit both 
an I.E. heritage of ‘shamanism’ and a 
mid-sixth century contact with Scy- 
thian proto-shamans, the question still 
remains, why do Greek shamans differ 
so far from other shamans and how do 
they become philosophers? 

This brings us to Cornford’s discus- 
sion of the relation between philosophy 
and science. He emphasises the gulf 
between the empirical science of 
medicine and the a priori doctrines of 
the philosophers, and he further says 
that ‘the “experiments” recorded as 
having been made by natural philo- 
sophers are very few, and they hardly 
deserve the name’. The relation between 
the earlier writers in the Hippocratic 
corpus and the Greek philosophers is 
extremely difficult to determine, espe- 
cially as there is little agreement in the 
dating of such essential texts as Airs, 
Waters and Places and Ancient Medicine; 
but it is probably true to say that the 
debt of the doctors to the philosophers 
is considerable and that the empirical 
method of the doctors did not affect the 
philosophers much before Aristotle. In 
so far as Cornford is refuting the 
extravagant claims which have been 
made for the scientific achievements of 
the pre-Socratics and Epicurus, his posi- 
tion is entirely justified. But the ques- 
tion remains, how do Greek shamans 
become philosophers? Anaximander 
according to Cornford took over a 
scheme of cosmogony already provided 
by Hesiod and other poetical cosmo- 
gonies: ‘He took the final step in the 
process of rationalisation, divesting the 


scheme of the last traces of mythical 
imagery.’ To think oneself entirely out 
of the picture of the world which one 
has inherited is probably impossible, 
and there have been plenty of instances 
in the history of science of impediments 
presented to new ideas by the con- 
tinued use of old models. Some scien- 
tists would probably agree that the 
scientist has a preliminary feeling where 
the solution of a problem must lie and 
then demonstrates his solution by the 
experimental method. The procedure 
of the early Greek philosophers seems 
to me to have been of this kind. 
Anaximander had an idea that it was 
somehow truer to talk of an impersonal 
Boundless than of a personal Ocean. 
Parmenides felt the need to give, as 
Cornford says, a geometrical demons- 
tration of the necessary properties of a 
One Being. Empedocles described the 
action of the pipette as a working model 
of respiration. Anaxagoras demons- 
trated the solidity of air by jumping on 
a wineskin. This combination of pre- 
liminary idea with need for demon- 
stration perhaps justifies the title of 
proto-scientist and certainly is the 
peculiar equipment which distinguishes 
Greek from other shamans and con- 
verts them into philosophers. The study 
of the impact of the new idea on the old 
ideas and of the development of the 
technique of demonstration is a chapter 
in the history of the working of the 
human brain besides being the first 
chapter in the history of Western 
thought. To this study the two books 
here noticed make a contribution of 
great importance. 





H. Fichtenau 


Alexander der Grosse: Ingenium und Macht 


BY FRITZ SCHACHERMEYR. 


Graz-Salzburgh-Wien: Anton Pustet, 1949. 


Pp. 535, with 15 illustrations and 7 maps. 


Should the historian confine himself to 
collecting and enumerating facts or 
should be attempt to inspire his 
readers, spurring them on to heroic 
deeds? This question has been raised 
frequently in recent decades: the reply 
to it was either positivist or nation- 
alist. There is still a third answer, 
however, and this seems to us the 
appropriate one for our generation. 
For we live in an age when the mere 
accumulation of material can no longer 
satisfy, while, on the other hand, the 
consequences of uncritical enthusiasm 
for the cult of the hero have not been 
forgotten. This third point of view 
places the individual in the centre of 
history, that is, sees him as a whole, 
his greatness as well as his faults, his 
achievements for humanity—if any— 
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as well as his crimes. None of the famous 
personages of the past is more suitable 
for such treatment than Alexander the 
Great, who frequently has been held up 
as a brilliant example by the partisans 
of the conquerors. 

We refer to a type of historic presen- 
tation that gives an impetus not to 
action but to an understanding of man’s 
essential nature; it will do greater jus- 
tice to the facts than has hitherto been 
the case, for it conceals nothing. In the 
case of Alexander in particular it has 
been alleged that the sources portray- 
ing the hero Alexander as a human 
being were not to be relied upon. 
Therefore we hold that Schacher- 
meyr’s work not only marks an 
advance in what concerns the intellec-ual 
approach but, in comparison with 
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previous studies dedicated to the great 
Macedonian, it shows a deeper under- 
standing. Schachermeyr’s language 
likewise appears superior, provided one 
is not opposed to this kind of epic style 
which is so colourful and vivid that the 
difficult labour of the scholar is rarely 
discernible. Though it may not always 
be the language of the Hellenes but 
sometimes that of the present, the 
author on the whole refrains from draw- 
ing parallels to our own times. Nor 
is this necessary for a historian who, 
like Schachermeyr, proceeds from a 
knowledge of Alexander’s epoch and 
of present-day European problems to 
arrive at an understanding of universal 
causations. 

Thus we behold an Alexander who 
destroyed in order to build anew, who 
had himself worshipped as a god in 
order to rule all men equitably for their 
own benefit; we are told of his ideals 
and his brutality, his political genius and 
his illusions. We come to understand 
how these ideals take their place in the 
history of Greek thought and how these 
illusions were shaped by a geographical 
concept apparently making the con- 
quest of the whole world possible. In 
this matter of geography, Schacher- 
meyr’s extensive travels were of great 
help to him; he is equally well versed 
in the history of the Near East which 
he has studied intensively. Unfortu- 
nately it was not possible to include in 
full the large number of notes which 
were to accompany his presentation. 
We hope therefore that the author will 
have an opportunity to explain his 
attitude on certain details more expli- 
citly elsewhere. 


As we turn to the discussion of the 


book’s contents in detail our purpose 
is primarily to emphasise those por- 
tions of it offering new material as 
compared with previous accounts. Such 
material is presented already in the first 
chapter: whereas formerly historians 
had mainly confined themselves to the 
assembling and presentation of events, 
Schachermeyr attempts to order them 
within their important sociological and 
cultural context, the realisation of which 
is of fundamental value beyond the 
specific subject under discussion. The 
author describes the characteristics of 
the Balkan countries and the nature of 
their people, which has largely re- 
mained the same down to the present 
day (cf. the book by G. Gesemann, Der 
montenegrinische Mensch, 1934). The nar- 
row scope of this rural existence is 
dominated by ancestral custom and 
traditions—binding forces, whichnever- 
theless allow some leeway for many a 
violent emotion. The upper strata of 
noble Macedonians already lived for the 
pleasures of hunting and feasting, was 
eager for fame, jealous of its honour 
and ever ready to avenge any slight 
upon it. 

Quite a different attitude had been 
cultivated in the meantime in the Greek 
Cities, and its influence soon made itself 
felt on the Macedonian court and aris- 
tocracy. Actually, the king and the 
nobles never became true Greeks, old 
ties were abandoned freely without 
new ones taking their place. This was 
the point where the limitless possibili- 
ties of political thought and action 
characteristic of the era of Alexander 
had their origin. 

Such possibilities did in fact exist at 
that time in still another field, the 
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intellectual, embodied in the person of 
Aristotle. The reader understands and 
shares the author’s deep interest and 
sympathy as he is shown the crown 
prince of Macedonia as a companion- 
figure to the philosopher whose 
geographic teachings, even in their 
practical application, became decisive. 
Alexander’s conception of the uni- 
verse may be reconstructed (Schacher- 
meyr is the first to have made an 
attempt to show this) from the meteor- 
ology of the Stagirite; undoubtedly the 
use of maps played the same important 
role in the instruction of the prince as 
it did later in the Academy. 

Another chapter takes us to the 
scenes of Alexander’s campaigns. Here 
too, in the Orient, the author finds a 
duality of urban culture and rural aris- 
tocratic tradition, the former developed 
in the cities of Asia Minor, the other 
carried by the Iranian nobility. The 
presentation turns next to the literature 
of the campaigns. Opposing the revolu- 
tionary proposals of Tarn (Alexander 
the Great, 11, 1948) Schachermeyr de- 
fends the earlier point of view of Felix 
Jacobi (Fragmente Griechischer His- 
toriker, 11, 618 et seq.). As the most 
ancient sources after Callisthenes, he 
accepts Onesikritus and Clitarchus; 
as the most recent, Aristobulus and 
Ptolemy. He wants Onesikritus used 
only with reservations because he finds 
in him too great a mixture of historical 
description and utopian romancing, a 
circumstance, however, that contri- 
tributes to the fascination of this 
writer’s work. On the other hand, 
Clitarchus is ranked surprisingly high 
despite the confusion of his presenta- 
tion as a whole. From his account it is 
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possible to disentangle a number of 
separate stories, told by soldiers of 
Alexander’s forces, which have re- 
tained their dramatic vividness. For 
example, the description of Alexander’s 
entry into Babylon—taken over from 
Clitarchus by Curtius, V/1, 17 et seq.—is 
held to be the report of an eye-witness, 
On the other hand, Schachermeyr 
is suspicious of Ptolemy’s reliability 
for the very reason that has hereto- 
fore made this writer so prized by 
researchers. He considers that Ptolemy 
gives us the official viewpoint of 
“General Headquarters’ that is, of 
Alexander himself, in other words, 
that he is a source not wholly free of 
partisan tendencies. When we look at 
similar cases—Czsar’s Commentaries, 
or the Annals of Charlemagne’s court— 
we can readily understand Schacher- 
meyr’s hesitation in accepting, for 
example, the statements concerning the 
losses of the Persians as the unvarnished 
truth. 

In his description of the first years of 
the campaign, the author discusses 
Alexander’s role in the three great 
battles and also notes the slowly rising 
opposition of Parmenion and the con- 
servative attitude of the Macedonian 
generals which he represented. New 
material is offered above all on the 
invasion of the Siwa oasis; basing his 
opinion on chronological facts, Schach- 
ermeyr believes that even before the 
inception of this enterprise directives 
had been sent as far as Branchidai that 
the divinity of Alexander should be re- 
cognised; from this he concludes that 
Alexander expected from the very 
beginning to be received by Ammon 
as a god. For the period after the battle 
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of Gaugamala the author draws far- 
reaching conclusions from the report 
that the Macedonian army had pro- 
claimed Alexander as King of Asia. 

The section dealing with the period 
from the death of Darius to the invasion 
of India is presented by Schachermeyr 
as being influenced by the afore- 
mentioned contrast between Alexan- 
der’s new universal outlook and the 
conservatism of those Macedonians who 
wanted to see the policies of Philip of 
Macedon continued. The trial of 
Philotas, the catastrophe of Clitos, and 
the conspiracy of Baktra are interpreted 
from this angle. Concerning the matter 
of proskynesis—the nature of which is 
a matter of controversy—the author 
assumes a connexion with the holy fire 
of the Persian kings. 

The campaign in India harks back to 
the Aristotelian concept of the universe, 
although this was of but small assis- 
tance: new geographic problems con- 
stantly arose—on the Caspian Sea, in 
the Punjab and at the mouth of the 
Indus. Despite the surveying of the 
region, undertaken simultaneously with 
the campaign, no definite solutions 
were found. The presentation of these 
questions is based on careful studies 
made by Schachermeyr and offers much 
new material. Maps and sketches give 
even the layman insight into them. 

It has often been alleged that Alexan- 
der in the last year of his reign selected 
Babylon as the capital of his empire. 
In the author’s opinion this is a false 
thesis based on an erroneous concep- 
tion of the character of Alexander’s 
tule. There was no permanent seat of 
government but it shifted with ‘General 
Headquarters’ as they were moved 


from place to place according to the 
ruler’s decision. Whenever he dis- 
appeared with his army into the far 
reaches of India or Gedrosia there was 
no way even of appointing new local 
governors to fill vacancies. Only for 
the finances of the realm was there a 
central office, but that too had no per- 
manent seat; it was embodied in the 
person of Harpagos, who performed 
the functions of his office, or at least 
was supposed to perform them, first 
in Ekbatana, then in Babylon, and 
finally in Tarsus. 

It is anovel and very important thesis 
of Schachermeyr’s that in the last 
years of his rule Alexander hesitated 
to make Greek mercenaries the main- 
stay and dominant class in the cities 
which he founded. He had followed 
this practice previously. As they had 
always obeyed his command with 
great reluctance and had been con- 
stantly ready to revolt, Alexander 
wished in future to hand over this 
task to the Semites from the Syrian 
and Phcenician coast districts in the 
belief that these would adapt them- 
selves more readily to the new condi- 
tions and would at the same time be 
capable of transmitting a universal 
hellenistic culture to their surroundings. 

The picture of Alexander drawn by 
Schachermeyr is influenced strongly 
by the ruler’s ‘last projects’ as Diodorus 
(XVIII, 4, 4) reported them. Wilcken, 
Herve, and Radet as well as others have 
assumed that these plans may be traced 
back to Hieronymus of Cardia; 
Schachermeyr attempts to explain 
with new arguments why there is no 
mention of them in the other sources 
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which treat directly of Alexander. 
Since Tarn estimated the value of 
these reports very sceptically, it would 
perhaps be advisable that Schacher- 
meyr return to this problem in greater 
detail than was possible within the 
scope of an all-inclusive presentation. 

Finally this reviewer wishes to draw 


attention to various reviews of the book 
which have come to his notice: B. 
Bradford-Welles (Yale University), 
American Journal of Archeology, 1951; 
C. A. Robinson, Jr. (Brown University), 
Classical Philology, Vol. 47, No. 3, 1952; 
Roberto Andreotti (Turin), Rivista di 
Filologia, 1952. 
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Die Geschichte der Natur 
BY CARL FRIEDRICH VON WEIZSACKER 
Stuttgart: S. Hirzel Verlag, 1949. Pp. 138. 


In the summer of 1946 the physicist 
Carl Friedrich von Weizsicker de- 
livered at the University of Goettingen 
a course of lectures which have now 
appeared in book form with the title 
Die Geschichte der Natur. The author’s 
intent was to make use of the latest 
astrophysical discoveries to construct a 
cosmology and cosmogeny, and at the 
same time (by way of biology and 
geology) to establish a connexion with 
biological, philosophic, and anthropo- 
logical thought. Thus it follows that 
this history of nature was at the same 
time to be considered a doctrine of the 
cosmos and one applicable to man as 
well. Unity was to be arrived at by 
means of the concept of development, 
or more precisely, by that of historicity. 


Max Bense 


Since this concept is a metaphysical one, 
the author was obliged to have recourse 
to a large number of philosophic argu- 
ments in the course of his exposition. 
Buffon’s Histoire Naturelle et Particu- 
litre, written in 1749, proves that such 
encyclopaedic ventures are not novel; 
and in the course of the development of 
scientific theory such attempts must of 
necessity recur. At a certain period the 
result of such labours was called “The 
Natural History of Creation’. Today 
we are aware that, appraised from the 
point of view of philosophy, the think- 
ing of those periods was intellectually 
speaking not of the highest quality. Von 
Weizsicker has certainly taken care to 
avoid the pitfalls of shallow cognitive 
theorising and of metaphysical thinness. 
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It was a matter of course that he would 
write from an all-embracing back- 
ground, a Weltanschauung—in his case 
that of Christianity and its metaphysics 
—which does not appeal to everybody 
alike, nor is its applicability demon- 
strated in every respect. Notwithstand- 
ing, the reader never has the impression 
that the personal belief of the author has 
any tendency to improve on scien- 
tific theories, nor does it erect barriers 
to any philosophic train of thought. 
The book is written for the general 
reader. It shows the author to be an 
outstanding scholar and researcher as 
well as an excellent stylist. In this 
respect it is akin to other important 
scientific publications. I think in the 
first line of Euler’s Lettres a une princesse 
d’ Allemagne sur quelques sujets de physique 
et de philosophie (1768-72), then of 
Oersted’s Geist in der Natur—which also 
originated in a course of lectures de- 
livered by the discoverer of electro- 
magnetic phenomena in the 1830's; of 
Faraday’s Lectures on the Chemical 
History of a Candle, and of Liebig’s 
Chemische Briefe, perhaps even of 
Haeckel’s Weltraetsel. In the plan of the 
whole book, giving space to factual 
presentation as well as to philosophic 
discussion, in the style of the lectures 
with their high literary quality and 
philosophic viewpoint, Weizsicker’s 
work is probably closest to Oersted’s 
lectures. Both of them, to use a phrase 
of the Dane, ‘seek the spiritual in the 
corporeal’, Oersted via the ‘physics of 
the beautiful,’ Weizsicker in conjunc- 
tion with the idea of historicity. Both of 
them define natural science in its rela- 
tion to religion and religion for both 
means Christianity. 
132 


The strength of Weizsicker’s book 
lies in its presentation of the interrela- 
tion amongst almost all the branches of 
natural science. This synopsis of natural 
science is requisite in order to bring all 
the natural processes inclusive of the 
human into focus both philosophically 
and cosmologically. It becomes clear 
that one can deal with modem 
‘natural philosopky’ only on a basis of 
natural science; that to determine 
‘man’s place in the cosmos’ one must 
first grasp its time-space and matter- 
energy structure. This methodological 
point of view from which the author 
never deviates is very ancient. It occurs 
in Aristotle’s instructive letter to 
Alexander the Great On the World, a 
work which might well be called the 
oldest literary, scientific, and philosophic 
ancestor of Weizsicker’s book. 

On the one hand the book is typical 
of the abundant speculative and all- 
embracing subject-matter of modern 
theories of natural science; on the other 
hand, it shows up the sociological, 
critical, and metaphysical problems fac- 
ing the modern scholar in the field of 
the natural sciences, or, more precisely, 
the physicist, the astronomer, and the 
anthropologist. The increased con- 
ceptual subtlety of these modern theories 
is paralleled by enlarged possibilities for 
applying them metaphysically. We find, 
therefore, that there are certain physical 
hypotheses and theories which are of 
much greater interest to the philosopher 
than to the physicist. Furthermore: 
while the development of the natural 
sciences in the nineteenth century 
tended towards the decrease—at times 
even the destruction—of philosophical 
ways of thinking, in the twentieth 





century, physics, at least, is notable for 
extending a welcome to metaphysics, 
or philosophy respectively. 

In his Philosophie der Mathematik und 
Naturwissenschaften Hermann Weyl, 
writing in 1928, has pointed out how 
the humanities have lagged behind the 
natural sciences. Von Weizsicker finds 
this gap between two important 
branches of knowledge to be dangerous 
but bridgeable. This is the fulcrum of 
his epistemologico-sociological discus- 
sion. He finds the concept of historicity 
to be the connecting link, the reconcil- 
ing factor. But precisely at this point 
the distinction is not sufficiently sharp 
between his ontologically expanded 
concept of history—a concept which is 
to cover not only nature but also man 
as a thinking being—and history as a 
science, which has its place between the 
humanities and the natural sciences. 
The metaphysical concept of historicity 
—as demonstrated in Weizsicker’s ex- 
position—may be able, in the frame- 
work of a philosophical system, to 
bridge the existing gap between nature 
and mind. But neither for research nor 
for instruction does it do away with the 
cleavage between the humanities and 
natural sciences. The metaphysical solu- 
tion, which is purely theoretical, has 
little bearing on the epistemologico- 
sociological solution which is purely 
practical, and the latter one is not dealt 
with adequately in Weizsicker’s book. 
For my feeling, there is only one pos- 
sible way of arriving at a union of the 
humanities and the natural sciences: 
that is to study, more intensively than 
at present, the history of the natural 
sciences. 

Here we arrive at a basic premise of 


Weizsicker’s work. It is contained in 
the sentence: ‘Man is in fact a historical 
being; such he can be because he springs 
from nature which is itself historical.’ A 
modification follows in thenext sentence: 
“What distinguishes man is not merely 
that he has history, but that he under- 
stands something of his history’ (p. 9). 
The first sentence seems to mean that 
the historicity of man is the same as that 
of nature. Such a thesis however is not 
admissible; indeed the author is ap- 
parently eager to limit the implications 
of his first statement by adding the 
modification. But his further discussion is 
based on the first statement rather than 
on the second. The historicity of 
nature—natural history—becomes clear 
from the metaphysical angle in the 
classic theme of being of ‘theodicy’, 
described in its purest form in Leibnitz’s 
book with this title, which appeared in 
1710. Since nature within the frame- 
work of theodicy appears as the ‘best of 
all possible worlds’, its development, 
its course, its history denote no process 
coming under the idea of perfection. 
Human historicity, however, in its 
essence means the history of a creature, 
historical only because it is essentially 
imperfect. Human history is the history 
of an imperfect being. Weizsicker does 
not distinguish these two conceptions 
with sufficient clarity. For from this 
angle the history of man does not cor- 
respond to the history of nature. The 
concept of consciously achieved history 
comes from Hegel’s Phaenomenologie 
and Marx’ Pariser Manuskripte. Marx, 
indeed, in his Kritik der Hegel’schen 
Dialektik und Philosophie ueberhaupt 
extols the fact that “Hegel views the 
autonomous creation of man as a 
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process’. I, for my part, cannot see that 
the same may be claimed for nature 
which, as Weizsicker himself says, 
knows nothing of its own historicity. 
The two factors ‘nature’ and ‘human 
existence’ which Weizsicker would 
like to combine represent actually two 
clashing theories of being, the classic 
and the non-classic, the thesis of theodicy 
and the thesis of fundamental ontology. 
They differ essentially in their relation 
to the temporal and in their historicity. 
It would have been well if Weizsicker 
had occupied himself with the distinc- 
tions between the naturalistic process of 
things in time and the historic process of 
things in time, which play a part in 
Heidegger’s Sein und Zeit, in Oscar 


Becker’s Mathematische Existenz and in 
his Logik der Modalitaeten. Such a discus- 
sion would have been of the greatest 
importance and interest within the 
framework of a book written from the 
physicist’s point of view. 

This comment is not intended to 
arouse controversy. It is meant as part 
of possible philosophic criticism of a 
book dealing with the philosophy of 
nature. The intellectual position of the 
author and thé high scientific level of 
the work are too prominent to permit 
of any polemic against it. The purpose 
of this critical comment is rather to 
serve as introduction to fruitful discus- 
sion which the author of the book will 


doubtless welcome. 
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